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L, hasn’t taken people long to discover that any pump marked 
with the Ethyl emblem sells something more than gasoline. More car 
owners now ask for Ethyl Gasoline than for any other motor fuel. 


For instance: A recent couat on Route 20 between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., showed a total of 
1219 ‘eunkes pumps — of which 355 were Ethyl 
pumps. This is 10% more than for the next largest 

selling gasoline. 
The reason (in engineer’s language) is combustion control. Every ) 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline contains valuable drops of Ethyl fluid. 
Yet these few drops control the action of the gasoline in the engine. 
Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts (that waste force 


against engine walls), Ethyl Gasoline explodes with smoothly in- 
creasing pressure on the pistons—improving the performance of ; 


any car. 

Ninety-four leading oil refiners now mix and sell this better 
fuel. To good gasoline (up to Ethyl requirements for purity, 
volatility, and other qualities) they add Ethyl fluid, making it 





The Ethyl emblem on any pump Eth yl Gasoline. 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl ry; . . = . . . = ° = 
Salis, teiiuns tnspesiion of [ry Ethyl in your own car. You'll like it. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 


gasoline taken from Ethyl pumps 


throughout the country guards poration, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


. ETHYL GASOLINE 
oe Om. 6.6398 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl. 
fluid is lead, 
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Two great California banks unite, creating 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANKS 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 
A CONSOLIDATION OF 


Bank of Italy 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 





HROUGH a consolidation with Bank 

of America of California (effective 
November 3, 1930) the Bank of Italy, 
California’s world-famous bank and the 
largest financial institution west of Chi- 
cago, will operate under the name “Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings 
Association.” 
The consolidation of these institutions 
unites the resources, facilities, services, 
prestige and goodwill of two great state- 










Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Assoctation...a National Bank...and Bank 
of America...a California State Bank...are 
identical in ownership and management... 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 
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wide banking organizations and marks one 
of the greatest forward strides in the finan- 
cial history of the west. 


The total number of depositors is in excess of 
1,750,000...the largest of any bank in the 
United States. Policies and management 
will remain unchanged. The union of inter- 
ests and effort will provide opportunities for 
an even better type of metropolitan banking 
service to 243 cities of California than was 
possible before the consolidation. 


FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


Write Bank of America, Department of Cali- 
fornia Information— No. 1. Powell St., SAN 
FRANCISCO...or Spring at Seventh St., 
f LOS ANGELES. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF LOS ANGELES’ BUSINESS DISTRICT 
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From Today’s 
Mail Bag 


“T have just been reading my 
December Sunset, and when 
I say reading it, I mean just 
that. I go through some books 
and magazines rather hur- 
riedly, but when I read my 
Sunset I always take an even- 
ing to do it. First I turn 
through the pages just to see 
what is in store for me, and to 
read the “good ideas” which 
always attract my eye. Next 
I read Adios for any special 
comments or bits of gossip 
pertaining to the various ar- 
ticles. Then, beginning with 
Sunset Gold (the one in De- 
cember brought real tears to 
my eyes) I go through the 
book. Occasionally I omit 
some pages but generally 
speaking every paragraph re- 
ceives my attention. The fact 
that the articles end without 
turning to the back of the book 
adds pleasure to the reading. 


“After reading the editorial 
pages I go back and read the 
advertisements, not omitting 
the coupons which in many 
cases are most important of 
all. When my reading is 
finished I make mental notes 
of certain articles which I 
shall tell my friends and neigh- 
bors about—the cabin plans 
will interest Jack and Helen 
who are planning to build a 
mountain home; the travel 
articles will interest Beth who 
is getting ready for her vaca- 
tion; the poinsettia articles will 
interest the man next door. 


“You ask why I do all this? 
Every word printed in SuNsET 
is helpful to me, a westerner; 

why shouldn’t I pass the good 
word along to other western 
families? Personally I should 
like to see SUNSET in every 
forward looking home on the 
PacificCoast,and judging from 
the remarks heard on every 
hand, I believe my hopes will 
soon be realized.—Mrs. J. W. 

R., Spokane, Washington. 
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“One for all, all for one” 


In carrying out our policy of making 
new friends and keeping the old, we of 
Oakland-Pontiac are fortunate in being 
a part of General Motors. . . . We owe 
much to advanced engineering developed 


by the General Motors Research Labora- 


tories, to practical testing made possible by the Prov- 








MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 





We gain immeasurably by the modern 
styling, solid comfort and fine coachwork 
of Fisher Bodies. ... We are aided greatly 
by G. M. A. C. financial services, which 
help to make the purchase of a new 
Oakland Eight or a new Pontiac Six a 
friendly, economical transaction. . . . Ia 


achieving our purpose, finally, we are favored by the 


ing Ground, to important economies effected through loyal activity of a nation-wide dealer organization 


General Motors’ purchasing power and resources. . . . wholly in sympathy with our policy of friendly dealings. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


How many times in your 


life have you had the experience of looking 
down on the fog? From airplane or moun- 
taintop it isa dramatic sight. Child of the 
Pacific, it billows and rolls, blotting out 
towns, rivers and hills, spreading a glory 
all its own over the land. Uplifted in body 
and soul, a line from “The Holy City” 
comes to mind: . . .“New earth there 
seemed to be. . .” 

Looking up into the fog, or being en- 
veloped in it, isa familiar sensation. There 
is a feeling of unreality about the world— 
a mixture of bafflement, mystery, unease. 
Substantial, matter-of-fact automobiles and 
cable cars lose their crispness of outline. 
Tops of tall buildings disappear in low- 
hanging clouds. Along shore, ships turn to 
ghosts, and foghorns and sirens play tune- 
less organ music. The world is narrowed 
down, the heavens are shut out. Space 
does not exist. 

Suddenly one sharpened beam of sun- 
shine pierces the fog, a heavenly spotlight 
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Looking down from the 
top of Mt. Tamalpais: a sea 
of fog rolls in through the 
Golden Gate, blotting out 
all familiar landmarks 


turned on 
one bit of 
earth. A hill- 
side patch of sunny poppies reflects the 
golden rays; a tiny blue rain pool turns 
suddenly to liquid gold. The fog is 
vanishing! Here comes the sun! 


AVEN’T we all in our lives known 

the fog of petty worry, fear, discon- 
tent, envy and all the other little mean- 
nesses that smother our best selves? But 
why stay underneath that blanket, like 
timid souls afraid at night? Let’s stand up 
straight and trudge stoutly ahead through 
life, just as our pioneering forefathers 
trudged westward, with faith in the future 
never wavering. Occasionally we shall 
find those patches of sunlight, more often 
perhaps the way will be clouded. But 
sometime we shall climb high above the 
fog and see it for what it is: a watery veil 
hiding the beauty that lies before our eyes. 
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land of gold and glaciers: 


os sky- cara mountains 


thrilling ‘Trail of ‘9S 








HE quest for gold has left 

a gleaming trail across 
Alaska. Up from Skagway it 
climbs and winds through 
mountains of unimagined splen- 
dor—‘‘the worst trail this side 
of hell.”’ Along these spidery 
heights no railroad could ever 
be built, it was said. 











Yet today you may follow it 
in the comfortable wicker arm- 
chair of an observation car— 
see far below a glint of running 
water and that tortuous, terrible 
pathway! 

See Alaska this summer. Visit 
this topsy-turvy land where the 
sun shines at midnight—where the 
romance of gold still lingers— 
where flowers grow, in a riot of 
color, to double their natural size... 

Travel in all the luxury of a 
Canadian National steamer through 
the thousand miles of the famous 
sheltered Inside Passage .. . past 
fascinating islands—glaciers with 
their glittering feet in the sea 
snow-capped mountains you can 
almost lean out and touch! 

The round trip from Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver to Skagway 








The gigantic Treadwell mine near Juneau yields 


annually a stupendous golden fortune. 


can be made for as little as $90. 
From Portland for $103.16. From 
San Francisco, $136.75. From Los 
Angeles, $155.25. Correspondingly 
low elsewhere . . . Or you may in- 
clude Alaska as a side-trip on 
British Columbia’s great Triangle 
Tour. 

America’s largest railway 
tem—Canadian National—operates 
its own steamship lines, telegraph 
and express services, a chain of 
great broadcasting stations and 
perfectly equipped hotels, lodges 
and camps stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Write now 
to your nearest office, listed below, 
for illustrated booklets. 


Sys- 


CANAD IAN NATIONAL 


The Largest RKailuaySy2lem iit cA mertica— 


H. R. Butten, 
General Agent, 
607 So. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles 


W. J. GILKERson, 
General Agent, 
648 Market Street, 
San Francisco 


A. B. Hottorp J. F. McGutre, 
City Passenger Agent, General Agent, 
302 Yamhill St., 1329 Fourth Ave., 
Portland, Oregon Seattle 














Here is sea air and complete relaxation 
combined with water as smooth as glass. 


At Wrangell you will find fascinating 
totem poles and a museum of Indian relics. 
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Behind that door 
at Resale lime? 





VELMO MOHAIR RELIABILITY 


































RESALE M 
DEPT IZAIONS of dollars, annually, are lost by 


car Jwners who fail to look ahead to resale time 














en buying new cars and accept upholstery 
materials of limited serviceability. 


Delicate weaves .. . light, easily-soiled shades in 
smooth-surfaced fabrics . . . or other upholstery 
materials woven without pile surfaces . . . in- 
crease upholstery up-keep costs and lessen resale 
allowances because such coverings are not pri- 
marily travel fabrics but only adaptations to 


motor car use. 


In contrast, Chase Velmo ... the world-famous 
Angora Mohair Velvet with wear-repelling pile 
surface .. . has been carefully engineered to the 
rigid requirements of motor car travel, offering 


likewise smart appearance and regal comfort. 


Velmo is practically soil and wear proof .. . so 
much so that slip covers are never needed as 
protection. Here, to begin with, is a big saving. 


hy not become upholstery-minded — insist 
upep Velmo for it probably will save you $100 





* The sums of $100 and $200 extra allowance on resole of cor are 






based on overages supplied by deolers who state olso that they 






invariably allow more for o Velmo-upholstered car. Condition 





and size of car, and original valuation may modify o: increase 






these figures. 
















Made by SANFORD MILLS - + < Selling Agents L. C. Chase & Company 


Boston ° : New York , . Detroit , . San Francisco : ; Chicago 
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WO years ago 

when we hung 
up our hats for the 
first time in these edi- 
torial offices, we 
thumb-tacked on the 
wall a map of the seven 
western states, the ter- 
ritory of the new Sun- 
seT. Since then when- 
ever we have made a 
trip into any part of 
this Sunset Land, we 
have traced with a 
colored crayon the 
route on the map. 
You should see that map now! It 
looks just like a spider’s web with 
lines extending north, south and east 
—lines that already represent more 
than 20,000 miles of travel. In our 
Pacific Coasting these past two years 
we have been talking with western 
writers, photographing attractive 
homes and gardens, studying the 
country through which we passed, 
keeping our eyes open for interesting 
westerners, interesting vacation spots, 
and interesting ideas—all to make 
Sunset more helpful and more enjoy- 
able to you who read it. During the 
coming year, we shall, as before, be 
exploring Sunset Land, and shall pass 
along at least a few observations to 
you in this new department, “Pacific 
Coasting.” 








AA 


When we planned this new feature, 
we little thought that we would have 
such a long slide to record this first 
month. Right in the midst of getting 
out this February number, however, 
we decided to take the dimes we were 
saving for old age and go home for 
Christmas. So here we are, thun- 
dering along on the San Francisco 
Limited, pecking out copy on the 
typewriter, while beneath the stac- 
cato of the portable and the clatter 
of the train, we can hear the wheels 





a 
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rumbling in a pleasant monotone, 
“Going Home! Going Home! Going 


Home!” Between lines we look out 
of the window at Wyoming hills, 
white with a fresh Christmas snow. 
Here and there are scattered ranches, 
the buildings snuggled close together 
as if they were going into a huddle 
to figure a way of shutting out this 
biting wind. Many of these ranch 
families know Sunset, and whenever 
we see one of these little settlements 
in the snow, we feel like shouting, 
“Hey! Hey! We like your country!” 


AA 


One of our favorite “Coasting” 
places is the sometimes narrow, ever- 
winding road north from Bodega Bay, 
a road that in places clings so close 
to the shore that one could almost 
troll a fish line from the car window; 
while to the right rise the green hills 
of Sonoma and Mendocino counties. 
Just a few miles this side of Jenner- 
by-the-Sea, the road ends abruptly on 
the shore of the Russian River, where 
an intrepid old ferry waits to trans- 
port one’s automobile to the other 
side. Farther along the Coast is Ft. 
Ross, a landmark since the year 1811, 
while at every curve of the road a 
new and different ocean comes into 
view. People who live in picturesque 
Mendocino drive to San Francisco in 
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five or six hours, but 
we took almost a full 
day to cover the 173 
miles. We are looking 
forward, as they are, 
to the time when a 
wide, hard-surfaced 
highway will link that 
lovely country more 
closely with the trav- 
eling world. 


il! 








AA 


We had heard for years 
that “For you a rose 
in Portland grows,” 
but had not experienced the full truth 
of that statement until last summer 
when, on a sight-seeing bus returning 
from Multnomah Falls, the driver 
stopped at a commercial rose garden. 
Here we were invited into the house 
where dozens of individual roses, 
neatly labeled were displayed. After 
a brief inspection of the specimen 
flowers and a walk through the 
fragrant gardens, each visitor was 
presented with one rose that had 
grown for him in Portland. Portland 
has the right idea! 
aA 

Whenever our “Coasting” is likely 
to wind up in a visit to the beach, we 
take with us the tiny book, “Along 
the Shore,” by Eva L. Butler. Its line 
drawings and brief descriptions help us 
to identify curious creatures of the sea. 
aA 

One of our very next “Coasting” 
trips will be to attend the Orange 
and Flower Fiesta at Sacramento, 
February 24 to 28. Here we shall 
meet with thousands of Sacramento 
dwellers to inspect the attractive ex- 
hibits of camellias, oranges and other 
Valley products, in the city auditori- 
um. The camellia show will, in itself, 
be worth going miles to see. We hope 
to see many of you there. You will 
know us by the copies of SuNSET 


under our arms.—L. R. and G. A. C. 








Two snapshots taken 
along the northern 
coast of California— 
the ancient ferry 
that carries auto- 
mobiles across the 
Russian River near 
Jenner-by-the-Sea, 
and the quaint old 
Russian church at 
Fort Ross 
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When a Woman Mounts a 
Horse For the First Time 
and Rides Twenty-two 
Miles Over Typical Sierra 
Trails, She Has a Story 
to Tell. Here’s a Good One! 














HREE o'clock! I looked out of a 

window through which usually shone 
the brilliant sunshine of a rather late mountain morning, 
and tried to collect my sleepy senses. I seemed to have 
a 3:30 date to do something and I couldn’t remember 
what. I had that pleasant anticipatory feeling we all 
experience when waking on a day when something agree- 
able is to happen. Then I remembered. We were going 
deer-hunting! That is, we had been invited to a deer- 
hunting camp. We weren’t expert marksmen—I in par- 
ticular being afraid of any sort of a weapon—and didn’t 
plan at all on personally even seeing a live deer, but we 
had been invited to be in on the spoils of the deer-hunting 
and no westerner would turn down an invitation like that! 

I had been in Kernville visiting my friend 
Happy for several weeks. Numberless un- 
usual and interesting things had happened 
and I was never surprised at any new 
development. 

Kernville, “The Gateway to the High 
Sierra,” as the gasoline signs informed me, 
is about fifty miles east of Bakersfield. A 
very good road climbs up the Kern River 
Canyon for 35 miles through the moun- 
tains, winding finally through a long valley, 
through which runs the Kern River and its 
“South Fork.” Kern- 
ville is the largest of 
several small hamlets 
—a small mountain 
town on the approxi- 
mate site of one Whis- 
key Flat of gold days. 





The valley in which 
Kernville is located. 
Above is the trail 
which was followed 
out of Kernville to 
the deer camp 
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And So I Went | 


by Proxy — Por 11 Pp 


This is Mrs. Han- 
sen, the author, 
confiding in wise 
old Babe that this 
really is her first 
horseback ride 


So back to the 3:30 date. Some friends of 
Happy’s were going deer-hunting and we had 
been invited for four days. As I had never been 
on a horse and the trip included 22 miles of 
horseback travel, we hesitated but finally de- 
cided to go, so on Monday at 3:30 we were off. 
Several things I have never done before: I had never 
before worn sheepherders’ pants, a blue denim shirt, and 
a bandanna’kerchief, but the experience was agreeable. 
Happy was in her usual mountain clothes, high boots 
and all. We had cooked chicken the night before for my 
benefit. On trips of so short a time as seven hours food 
was not usually taken, but I think they didn’t want me 
to fall from my horse faint from hunger. 

Through the early morning light we drove up the 
canyon to the pack station, where the motor trip ended 
and the trail trip began, parked our car and had break- 
fast. The packer’s wife cooked us coffee and flapjacks— 
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L) Didw’t Leave Camp! 


ded 





Jimmie, another 
tenderfoot, 
refused to get off 
the horse for fear 
he couldn’t get 
back on again 


the fapjacks heaped up ten on a plate before serv- 
ing, butat 5 A. M. they tasted just about perfect. 

| walked gingerly around the horses. They 
certainly did look vicious and dangerous to me. 
I wished that someone would think that I looked 
too ill to go, or that it would rain or quake or 
something to put off the evil moment when I would 
actually have to mount one of these beasts. By then 
everyone in the corral knew that I had never been on a 
horse. I was told how to get on—‘The right side is 
the wrong side” —how to sit, how to rest and all about it. 
One of the packers told me that a horse had no tail light 
and only two gears. It took some time to master the 
fact that one does not yank on the rein to turn the 
creature’s head. 

Gradually the train assumed the appearance of getting 
ready to go some place. The mules were all packed, the 
horses saddled, and there seemed to be no further oppor- 
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Alice D. Hansen. 
Writes Feelingly of Her 
Experiences on Trail and 
in Camp in the High 
Country That Lies Back 
of Kernville, California 
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tunity for me to wander around, ostensibly 
looking at the trapping of the pack station, 
and admiring some thin and doubtful looking hens. 
Something attracted the attention of the rest of the crowd 
and Bud, the brother of our host, hoisted me up on the 
horse—or was it an elephant?—and there I was, miles 
above the ground. I have been in airplanes, but this 
was worse. I will pass over my sensation when the horse 
actually moved. Ina few moments I became used to the 
motion and my fears were almost allayed when we came 
to the end of the wide road. Everyone else was sitting 
and talking and laughing, at perfect ease, not realiz- 
ing what agony I was in. 

The motor road, which follows along the river, ends at 
a gate at the river side of which is an infini- 
tesimal opening, so close to a precipice that 
I didn’t see how my charger was ever to 
pass. He did, but the worst was yet to 
come. The trail led along the side of a 
mountain and for hours I felt as though I 
were hung on a thread from the mountain 
top, dangling over the river. My respect 
for that horse is boundless. The rest of the 
train assured me that my horse had no 
desire to fall down 500 feet of rocks into the 
riverbed, but I was not so sure. The trail 
looked about two 
inches wide. I was of 
the opinion that the 
horse should look 
down at his feet but 
he had other ideas. 


His name was Babe. 


The hotel cottages 
at Kernville. The 
wide road above is 
the one which leads 
up through the can- 
yon from Bakersfield 
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The trip was 22 miles long. The horse walks in the 
mountains—walks three miles an hour. Do your own 
dividing. Seven hours! At first it seemed a thousand, 
but as the day wore on, I wondered what I had been so 
worried about in the morning. 

After leaving the river we rode over a couple of moun- 
tain ranges, or a hundred, I didn’t count. I was too 
busy “shifting.” We ate lunch at a stream. 


ETERMINED not to be classed as a tenderfoot 

woman, who had been the gist and gibe of many 
stories I had heard, I mounted and dismounted from 
that horse with no help, managed to scramble off in the 
nick of time when he slipped on a rock, and did no 
complaining at any time, thus earning for myself the 
unending admiration of the more hardened riders—an 
admiration I cherish, for I really didn’t want to get on 
and off without help and I certainly did want to do 
plenty of complaining. I acted so accustomed to trail 
conditions that I should have been complete with a 
chew of tobacco. The packer insisted on lending me a 
cushion to sit on. I didn’t need it, but took it rather 
than hurt his feelings. 

Up, up we climbed, leaving the river far behind. First 
in the trees and then in the glowing heat of the mountain 
sun, zigzagging back and forth on “‘switch-backs” so 
steep that we could almost reach down and touch the 
horse on the trail below, until at length we reached our 
highest elevation. I looked back. For what seemed a 
thousand miles majestic mountains rolled, dipped to the 
sparkling river and rose again, more majestic, as far as 
the eye could see. I snapped a picture, but no man-made 
mechanism could reproduce this awe-inspiring sight. 
Even the packers stop and look over this vast wilderness 
with new eyes on each trip. 

From there we ambled up and down small hills, into 
lush green meadows, Snake Meadow, Horse 





thought was to fall off the horse onto one of the com 


fortable-looking bunks all made up, but no such pleasure 2 


was in store. Knowing that my freedom on the coming 
days from aches and pains lay in immediately getting 
into action, our host handed me two large pails and 
invited me to carry up four pails of water, two for the 
dish pan and two more for drinking water. I was directed 
through the shadows to the lower branch of the stream 
some 50 yards away, and twice I went down, dipped the 
pails into the dark, rushing stream, and struggled back 
up a little incline with the heavy pails. 

The camp was a permanent one, between two forks 
of a mountain stream, made like a small corral, with 
logs nailed on trees to form a square. Across one side 
logs were laid outlining five beds, which were filled with 
pine boughs and covered with blankets. At the other 
side, between two trees, was our table: two boards 
nailed up, with logs for seats. The stove was built of 
large stones with a big piece of sheetiron on top, from 
which was daily served the most delicious food I have 
ever eaten. 


OUR hosts had gone up several days in advance with 
other guests, who came out as we went in. When 
we arrived the party included Johnny, our host, and 
Mrs. Johnny, the Dude, the Chief, and Jimmie. Johnny 
was a native of the mountains, a pleasant young man 
with a contagious smile and the ability to be always at 
home in any situation. The Dude was a perfect picture 
of what the young deer-hunter will wear this season, and 
he looked the same, except for his whiskers, two weeks 
later. I must say, however, that he shot one of the 
three deer that were brought into camp that week. The 
Chief was a genial gentleman, slightly older than the 
rest of the crowd, who told the funniest and nicest stories 
in the most inimitable manner; and last but far from least 





Meadow, Little Meadow, where autumn flowers 
grew and mountain streams stop their rush- 
ing and clamoring long enough to meander 
leisurely through soft banks. Here I learned 
to lie and drink from my cupped hands sweet 
cool water from the snows above. 

By sunset the magic of the mountains was 
complete and with dusk we were in a new 
world where nothing mattered but that we fill 
our eyes with the golden glow and our hearts 
with the sense of peace and contentment which 
settled around us with the passing of the day. 

We arrived in camp at Big Meadow, about 
9,000 feet elevation, about seven. My first 
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HEN you look at 

these scenes — Movte 
Street in Kernville, the 
little village carpeted with 
snow, the happy hunting 
party, and this view of the 
river—doesn’t it make you 
want to follow these trails? 
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was Jimmie. Jimmie, in the workaday world, followed 
the ring, and one would never expect him to hunt deer, 
or to be in the mountains, or even to like them, but 
Jimmie proved not only a hard and willing worker but 
an honest-to-goodness sport under all conditions. Jim- 
mie’s description of his feelings and general shape on 
dismounting from his first horseback ride (he also had 
just taken his maiden horseback jaunt) can make me 
laugh aloud even now. During the trip up he had refused 
to get off the horse at all, for fear he would never get 
back on. 

Supper was just started when we arrived. The packer 
and Bud got the stock ready for the night. The moun- 
taineer’s first thought is for his horses. No words of 
mine can describe that meal, and the ones that followed. 
Deer liver is the sweetest meat I have ever eaten, and 
deer tenderloin is the acme of perfection. Just plain 
venison steaks this night, with gravy, fried potatoes, 
corn, and coffee that was nectar. And a few assorted 
yellow jackets. One morning before leaving for the hunt 
Johnny casually put some raw macaroni into a big Dutch 
oven, poured in two cans of evaporated milk, cut up 
two cans of peppers and sprinkled them around, laid 
over the top of the whole several thin slices of ham, 
covered the oven and stuck it down in some coals, 
remarking, “Don’t anyone touch that,” and left. It was 
perfect. 


"THE following days were perfect. The men left early 
in the morning for their hunt. The ladies were 
“company,” and we were awakened each morning after 
the men had bathed and dressed by yodels, and stones 
thrown at our tent. Forenoons, Happy fished down 


Salmon Creek and I tagged along, napping on a log 
when she stayed in one place long enough. We would 
Later the hunters would come in, 


sleep all afternoon. 





















HY stay at home and 

talk about depressions? 
Follow the example of this 
group and get out into the 
open country away from 
your troubles. And wher- 
ever you go, tell other west- 
erners about SuNSET! 
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tired and happy if they had luck and tired and disap- 
pointed if they didn’t. 

Every night we had the huge bonfire. One night we 
barbecued a strip of venison ribs. With grease all over 
our hands and faces we sat happily by the fire and 
chewed and chewed. All around the fire were logs on 
which we leaned while we talked and sang and ate and 
thought, while the fire threw fairy shadows on the huge 
tamarack, pine, and fir trees. Dirty and tired and 
happy, we swapped stories and forgot the humdrum of 
daily life. Jimmie could imitate anyone. He could not 
sit down and talk; he strode up and down beside the fire 
and acted out all his stories, waving his arms, and 
gesticulating wildly. 

But there is always an end to all good things. We had 
to meet friends in Bakersfield Sunday morning, which 
meant that we would have to be in Kernville by Saturday 
night. We had asked that horses be sent in, but our 
packer had told us “maybe,” as a crowd was coming out 
over that weekend and we were a little late with our 
request. By late Friday night no horses had appeared, 
so Happy and I, at breakfast Saturday morning, an- 
nounced our determination of walking out to the pack 
station, where the car was parked. Such a thing had 
never been heard of. The mountaineers do not walk any 
distance that they can ride in a car or on a horse. 

Nevertheless, fortified with two small revolvers and 
two venison sandwiches, we started at 7:30 on our hike. 
I have always been a good walker, along pleasant paths, 
but this was something new, and while we enjoyed the 
novelty of it, and the sensation that we caused by our 
extraordinary feat, we certainly were very, very tired 
when we arrived at the pack station. I actually wore 
holes in my walking shoes. Up hill and down dale we 
went, retracing the steps that our horses had taken five 
days before, and seeing more beauties of the mountains 
than I for one had been able to see before. 

Leaving the meadows we walked down the 
trail on the open mountain side, in the broiling 
sun. We had to walk at least ten yards apart 
as the dust was so thick that the one in the 
back would be choked. At four we staggered 
into Brush Creek, four miles from the pack 
station where a wise mountaineer gave us hot 
boiled tea, the best drink we could have had. 
At 5:30, quite proud of ourselves, we strolled 
with a greatly exaggerated and assumed 
nonchalance, into the pack station, uncovered 
our car and rolled away down the hill, tired and 
dirty and dusty, but happy, and with a never- 
to-be-erased memory of our wonderful trip. 
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HE conventions of even such an outdoor 
sport as gardening are considerable of a 


restraint on some of its devotees. There are 

rock gardeners who would no more consider 

sowing annuals in that special sanctuary than 

they would think of wearing a red necktie with 

a dinner jacket. Everything must be a perennial there, 
and preferably an alpine. This rather cramps their style, 
for most alpines flower early in the season, so that while 
their rock gardens are then aglow with color and interest, 
they are chiefly subjects for apologies at later seasons. 
This is particularly so in California, where the summers 
are so long, so dry, and so little adapted to high mountain 
plants. 

The sensible thing under our conditions is to cast aside 
conventions and sow small annuals in the rock garden 
or transplant them into vacant places from the flats in 
which they have been raised. They have several uses: 
one, to furnish the new rock garden before it has been 
possible to fill it with perennial plants; another, to cover 
small spring flowering bulbs when they have died down; 
still another, to fill the places left bare by the lamented 
loss of alpines; and lastly, and by far the most important 
use, to keep it bright and interesting after most real rock 
plants are through for the year. 


ERY little need be said about culture, but that little 

merits consideration. The annuals suggested are 
mostly hardy and can be sown in October or November 
in California, earlier farther north or if wanted for spring 
flowering, but for summer bloom it is best to sow most 
of them in March, April or May. The exact time is 
unimportant. Fall sowing should be where they are to 
flower, while spring sowing can be either there or in seed 
boxes, from which they are to be transplanted. Don’t 
make the soil rich, as the object is not prize plants but 
rather the effect of little clumps of self-sown flowers. 
Some thinning will be necessary, but even 
that should be more restrained than in 
bedding. 

The list of annuals adapted to rock gar- 
dens could be made very extensive and far 
more exhaustive than I have attempted, 
but even some of 
those mentioned are 
hard to find in gen- 
eral American seed 
catalogues. One can 
often procure the less 
known native annu- 
als from specialists at 
home, the other rare 
ones from English 
seedsmen, and the 
commoner annuals from any good seedsman. 
To facilitate finding them I shall discuss them 
in alphabetic order, under their scientific 
names. In many cases they have no common 
English names, as they have not been enough 
grown to get them. 

The list starts out with 4/onsoa Warsce- 
wiczii, a terrible beginning, but this really 
very attractive little half-hardy annual is far 
easier than its name. From its clean, dark 
green leaves spring wiry stems in late summer 
clothed with salmon-scarlet flowers like little 
single roses. As it is rather slow growing, it 
is perhaps best to sow the seed in a pot or flat 
in March and move it out a few weeks later. 
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By Sydney B. Mitchell, 


Alyssum maritum, the common annual sweet alyssum, 
is rather prone to seed itself and claim more space than 
we want to give it. Choose the very dwarf white and 
lilac forms. i 
growing. 


NAGALLIS is the botanical name for pimpernel, but 

those listed in seed catalogues under various names 
are never the little scarlet weeds of our garden; they 
really are rather attractive drought-resistant things, with 
either good blue or scarlet flowers about the size of a 
quarter. Sow in fall or spring in a sunny place. 

Arctotis gives us 4. breviscapa or A. calendulacea (syn. 
Venidium), with drought-resistant little orange daisy-like 
flowers, asking for their place in the sun, from fall or 
spring sowing. Don’t try Arctotis grandis in the rock 
garden, it is too tall and weedy. 

Brachycome iberidifolia is the Swan River Daisy, so 
dainty in growth and with such neat little blue, pink or 
white flowers that it should be an early choice for sowing 
in spring where it is to flower. There are dwarf forms 
of the annual calliopsis well worth a place in a large rock 
garden, where from an April or May sowing they will 
give long summer color. 

Cheiranthus allioni is a wild wallflower of a most bril- 
liant orange, easily raised from seed best sown in boxes 

in September and set 

out for spring flowering; 

it sometimes selfsows. 

<2 Cheiranthus linifolia 1s 
< less striking, but there 
















Sow any time; you can’t stop it from 
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THis pensive young hus- 

band can plant any of 
the seeds pictured here in 
the rack, and within a few 
weeks have a riot of color in 
his rock garden. So can you! 
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Sunset Garden Consultant 


are places where its rosy mauve flowers and its more 
restrained growth are preferred. 

Convolvoulus minor is the dwarf morning glory, perhaps 
a bit rough and husky for a fine rock garden, but useful 
in some of its forms for good summer color, and keeping 
open longer than the climbing forms. I like the dark 
blue form best. Start this in April for summer flowering. 

Every rock gardener grows a lot of the alpine or per- 
ennial dianthus, or pinks, but for summer flowers of that 
family at all adapted to the rock garden he must draw 
on some of the dwarf forms of the annual Indian pinks. 
Here it is best to get seed of a single color, as mixtures 
give a spotty effect. Sow either in boxes in April, or in 
the open ground at the same time and thin out later. 


Tr Diascia Barberae is generally listed as an annual, 
for from even spring sowing one will get a lot of 1 its 
lovely salmon-pink flowers during the summer following, 
but I had to grow it before I discovered that it was a 
perennial in California. Don’t miss this, as its nemesia- 
like flowers are borne on dwarf, drought- resistant little 
plants, and it never gets weedy. 

The Dimorphoteca (Star of the Veldt) which is best 
for our present purpose is D. aurantiaca, of dwarf growth 
with gorgeous orange daisy flowers. It is also avail- 
able in a lot of hybrids of apricot, buff, salmon and 
related colors. Sow this in spring where it is to flower, 
but give it the place where the sun shines longest, as the 
blossoms close up in shade. Like all South Africans, it 
has no objection to a dry place. Dimorphoteca ringens, 
also called Calendula pluvialis ringens, is a bit taller, ten 
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OU and the young man 
must, however, read this 
article by Mr. Mitchell to 
learn of the many other an- 
nuals which can be grown 
in western rock gardens. 
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inches, and has white flowers with a blue inner 
zone, a most attractive thing which I saw in 
Sutton’s trial grounds in England last summer 
and at once coveted. There also I saw a very 
dwarf miniature eschscholtzia, or California 
poppy, called miniature primrose, which would 
well fill some gap in a dry, sunny rock garden. 

Gilia tricolor, an eighteen-inch California annual with 
lavender and white flowers, is another native daughter 
recommended for rock gardens, but as California is full 
of attractive little annuals there will be others to follow. 
All the California natives do well from fall sowing in 
the open ground, but many can be started in early spring 
for summer blooming. 

Gypsophila elegans is the annual baby’s breath, rather 
soon over, so best sown in succession if wanted over a 
long season. The white form is best known, but the 
carmine or crimson selection is decidedly worth growing 
for its clear color. 

The Iberis or Candytuft family is sure to have peren- 
nial members in the rock garden, but they flower in 
winter or spring, and to get summer candy tuft one must 
sow seed in early spring of the dwarf annual varieties, 
which have a wider range of colors than the perennials— 
pink, carmine and purple as well as white. For a damp, 
shady rock garden try Jonopidium acaule (violet cress), 
only two inches high, with pale lilac flowers, not for a dry, 
sunny place like mine. 


[t is astonishing that the annual linarias are so little 
grown. The strain generally offered as ‘Excelsior’ is 
a blend, chiefly of pinks and mauves which seem to go 
well together, but there are also yellow and white selec- 
tions and a stubbier type in maroon with a yellow lip. 
For very early flowering sow linarias outdoors in fall, 
and don’t thin too strenuously. A second sowing can 
be made in spring for summer bloom. Nobody should 
miss these. 

The dwarf bedding lobelias are a bit formal for the rock 
garden, but they do provide very good color and a few 
plants from spring sowing in boxes are handy to put in 
pockets where some more cherished plant has failed. 
Some of the less compact varieties trail rather nicely. 
Hardly anyone remembers that Malcolmia is the rarely 
used name of an old friend, the Virginian stock, a fine 
little annual to sow in fall in a new rock garden, to give 
in a more scattered way something of the effect of the 
more permanent aubrietias. The effect, however, is more 
like myriads of little enamelled flowers in vary- 
ing shades of crimson and mauve, with an 
occasional yellowish white. 

Nemesias are more used for bedding, in win- 
ter in southern California, in summer farther 
north; but for summer gaps in the rock garden 
the dwarf compact varieties like Blue Gem or 
the crimson and white Aurora are very valuable. 
Sow the seed in flats in a cool place in April, 
and move them out into their permanent places 
in June. 

The Nemophilas, natives of California, are 
best sown in fall. The blue and white form 
generally called Baby Blue Eyes is well known, 
but there are also white and spotted varieties. 
Nemophilas area trifle straggly and their flower- 
ing season is short. A much better California 
native for the rock garden is Phacelia campanu- 
laria, with decorative foliage and bellshaped 
flowers of a blue of wonderful purity and inten- 
sity. (Seven other varieties are discussed on p. 56 
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PHCTCGRAPHS, ORIENT AND CCCIDENT PHOTO SERVICE 
It’s cherry blossom time in Old Japan 


HIRTEEN glorious days across the Pacific, and 

then—Japan! It was night when our ship anchored 
outside the break-water for quarantine, so we were denied 
any glimpses of Mount Fujiyama as we came in. But 
there were compensations. The sky was bright with 
stars—the same stars visible back in Seattle—and Yoko- 
hama stretched away from the shore in a blaze of lights. 
The water was dark and still, and from the land there 
drifted a spicy, heavy smell. I hung over the railing, 
much too excited to go to bed. We were in the Orient 
at last! 

With a very few hundreds of dollars savings, I chose 
to spend a long anticipated holiday in Japan, rather than 
in Europe. To a westerner, the lands across the Pacific 
are always fascinating, and I am no exception. I longed 
to see them first-hand. And here we were 
in Japan—a country renowned for its cour- 
tesy and cleanliness, for its art, and for 
some of the most exquisite scenery in the 
world. 

Next morning after we had been pro- 
nounced healthy by the port doctors, our 
passports stamped, and the stewards and 

“boys” of the ship adequately tipped, we 
stepped ashore for our first view of Yoko- 
hama. For a moment the ultra-modern 
steel and cement structures visible from the 
pier disappointed me. But when we saw 
the rickshas, and heard the clacking of 
countless wooden shoes, and saw the gaily 
kimonoed little waitresses of the pier restau- 
rant watching the ship’s arrival, we knew 
we were in the land hehe Rising Sun. 

Yokohama isone of the convenient centers 
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Leyond the Blue Flortxon 


Lies Picturesque 


JAPAN 


for touring Japan, and Kobe is the other. From these 
ports, nearly all of the sights are within easy reach. 
And it is not hard to reach them. Traveling is made 
very easy for the foreign tourist. 
are plentifully sprinkled with signs in English, the 
ticket sellers all understand the necessary few words, 
even the akado (very efficient redcaps) understand what 
a ham sandwich means! In fact, it is practically impos- 
sible to take the wrong train. 

But to get back to Yokohama. When I saw the 
wide paved streets, the large concrete buildings, in- 
cluding a most imposing railway station, I could not 
realize that only seven years ago all this great city and 


also Tokio, eighteen miles away, were masses of charred | 


and smoking ruin after the earthquake. These two 
cities have become so westernized within the last decade 
that to see old Japan one must go elsewhere. But as a 
study of the mingling of the West with the East they 
are fascinating. A half-day sightseeing tour around 
Yokohama is sufficient. This can be done elegantly by 
motor, of course, but by far the more thrilling way is 
by ricksha (which are not nearly so numerous as they 
once were). My ricksha spent three hours tramping 
around to the parks and bund, the bluff (where most of 
the foreigners live), to famous Theatre Street, and through 
Bentendori, where your money will be almost wafted from 
your pocket by the alluring silks, kimonos, lacquers, 
porcelains, and what have you. 


"THE fare for this ride was $1.50. Japanese money, 
by the way, is simple compared to the intricacies of 
The unit is the yen, which 
roughly is always equal to our fifty cents. There are 
one hundred sen in a yen, and there you have it. Ifa 
thing costs twenty sen, you divide by half and arrive 
at the correct result in U. S. money—ten cents. Ten yen, 
obviously, is five dollars. And so on—very simple. 


cash in parts of Europe. 


Pilgrims on their way to the shrine at Nikko 
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Visit This Land of Beauty 
With Ardith Leighton 


For pure unadulterated scenery, for an excellent hotel, 
for good swimming and golf (if you must!) for all sorts 
of delightful rambling walks through interesting native 
villages, it is impossible to find anything nicer than 
Miyanoshita (accent on the “‘o”, the last two syllables 
slurred into “‘shta’”’). This beautiful resort, 47 miles 
from Yokohama, is the center of the Hakone hot springs 
district. High in the hills, it offers some superb views 
of the surrounding country. If you are one of those 
not-awfully-active tourists, you will find that just to 
sit on the terrace of the beautiful hotel, sipping tea 
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1ese 
ich. _ before the loveliness spread before your eyes, is alone 
ade worth the trip to Japan. But if you like to go places and 
ons _ do things, Miyanoshita offers all sorts of interesting little 
the | side trips. Lake Hakone is only a few miles away, and 
rds, | so is Nagao-toge (Long Trail Pass) where on a fine day 
hat one can get a magnificent full picture view of Mount 
yos- _ Fujiyama. And by the way, Fuji is one of the most 
beautiful, and certainly the most capricious, mountains 
the | in the world. You never know 
in- _ if you are going to see her or not. 
not _ She hides herself in the mists on 
and © the slightest provocation. But 
red | they say that Nagao-toge is : 
two | almost always visible. The “supreme altar of the sun’’—beautiful Fuji- 
ade yama, most sacred of Japanese holy mountains 
sa PRING and autumn are the 
hev two superlative times of the 
und © year fora visit to Japan. In the of modesty. Down to his undies, Papa wrap- 
‘by § spring the cherry blossoms ar- ped himself in a clean blue and white cotton 
y is } rive, followed by the lovely wis- kimono, and curled up on the seat, his feet 
hey _ teria, and in the autumn come beneath him, to read. Soon the two children 
ing | chrysanthemums and maple began to be hungry. Mamma leaned her 
tof | leaves. All that has been said head out of the window at the next station 
igh | about the cherry blossoms is and bought two tiny containers of ice cream! 
com _ true; each April they clothe the It is somehow significant that the two most 
ers, empire in a dream of loveliness. popular western institutions adopted whole- 
But there is much to be said for heartedly by the Japanese should be ice 
the maple leaves. Imagine a cream and baseball. 
ey, _ hillside completely covered in a At Odawara, we boarded a bus and began 
; of | mass of gorgeous color, red and the long climb up the hills to Miyanoshita. 
ich | gold, as far as the eye can see, It is a thrilling drive. The road is made up 
are | and brilliant blue skies over- of innumerable loops and curves, with beau- 
fa | head. That is Miyanoshita in is tiful hills and valleys and distant mountains 
ive | autumn. A Japanese peddier at-. and little waterfalls on every side. Coming 
en, The trip from Yokohama can tracts attention by means down, we decided to walk to Odawara, and 
ple. | be made by motor, by bus, or by of the crude gong which for those who like walking, this is a really 
he holds in his left hand superlative walk. 





bus and train. We chose the 


latter way, for besides being 
icheap, a train journey in Japan is always interesting. 
From Yokohama station, we caught an electric inter- 


urban to Odawara, about three-fourths of the way to 
Miyanoshita. The second class car was not crowded, 
and of course, perfectly clean. (No one takes first class 


5on short train trips in Japan except possibly the Em- 
" peror.) Across the aisle from us sat a fascinating family, 


reas 


father, mother, and two beautiful children. Japanese 


kiddies are adorable, and these chubby mites were no 
exception. In a businesslike way, the family made itself 
_comfortable for the journey. First, Papa, who was 


‘dressed in European clothes as probably befitted his 


standing in the community, began to divest himself of 
these wretchedly uncomfortable objects. Off came his 
collar and tie, coat, vest, shirt, and then trousers, all done 


right in the aisle. The Japanese passengers, of course, 


paid no attention to all of this, not having western ideas 


It is possible to come back to Yokohama 
by bus by way of Kamakura, another place which must 
not be missed. Kamakura is a favorite sea-side resort, 
but was the seat of the military government in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is especially famous 
for its Daibutsu, a great bronze image of the Buddha 
cast in 1252. Earthquakes have shattered the temples 
housing this Buddhu time and time again, but they have 
never damaged the huge figure. 


OW it stands in the center of a well-kept little park, 

serene and enigmatical. Like the Mona Lisa, the 
more you see it the more you see in it. But to me more 
fascinating than the Buddha itself were the other visitors. 
A great group of country people—distinguished from the 
townsfolk by their enormous straw hats tied under their 
chins—had come to see the famous Daibutsu. Their 
mouths literally hung open with wonder. And then, 
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in a lily pond nearby little boys 
were catching fireflies with string 
and a bent pin. At the entrance of 
the park there are two particularly 
vicious looking idols housed in 
cage-like structures. My compan- 
ion volunteered the interesting in- 
formation that if you have a stom- 
ach-ache, for instance, you write 
out a little prayer on a piece of 
paper, roll the paper into a wad, 
and throw it through the cage, aim- 
ing for the idol’s stomach. If you 
hit, your prayer will be answered; 
but if not, well, you’re just out of luck! Simple, isn’t it? 

One of the most amazing cities in the world is the new 
Tokio. I stood for more than an hour one evening on the 
Ginza (Silver Street), the Market Street of Japan, and 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. There wasn’t a ricksha 
nor a lantern in sight, and hardly any kimonos. Taxis 
whizzed by, loaded trams clanged down the street, electric 
signs flashed on every side. Tall buildings, of steel and 
concrete, to resist earthquake, housed thousands of 
offices, shops, theatres, and restaurants. 


tale did to us. 


ROWDS of people thronged the sidewalks, out for 

an evening promenade, or for a little shopping. And 
such people! Bands of students walked down the street, 
arm in arm, singing very creditable college songs with 
great gusto. A company of small naval cadets appeared, 
playing in a band. Whole families, some completely dressed 
in European clothes, were in evidence. Mamma seemed 
to be the only one who stuck to the kimono, and even 
she in most cases had given up the traditional elaborate 
headdress in favor of a simple knot at the base of 
the neck, or a bob. 
There were dozens 
of bobbed haired 
girls and young men 
having dates. Shades 
of old Nippon! And 
in this connection, 
there is an interest- 
ing custom. If you 
are a young man in 
Japan, and cannot 
afford a real date, 
rather than lose 
“‘face’’ with your 
friends you hire a 
*‘stick” girl (for walk- 
ing-stick, I suppose) 
who for twenty-five 
cents will walk up 
and down the Ginza 


WHEN Miss Leighton told us that her 

savings account at last equalled the 
price of a trip around the world and that 
she would like to tell SUNSET readers of 
her visit to Japan, we knew that her story 
would be bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
for she’s that sort of person. 
didn’t know was that after reading her 
manuscript we would start saving up for 
just such a trip. That 1s what this travel 
How did it affect you? 














a perfect combination of the beau 
most magnificent collection of 
temples in the world. 

But a word or two first about 
the actual details of train travel, 
The Japanese railway offers first, 
second, and third class accommo. 
dation. First is very nice, but 
second is quite possible and just 
half as expensive. I spent a 
thrilling night in a second class 
sleeping car from Yokohama to 
Kobe. English-speaking guides 
can be obtained through hotels or the Japan tourist 
bureau for about $5 a day and expenses. Guides are not 
a necessity, however. Hotels, tourist agencies, and so 
on will gladly furnish all sorts of information gratis, and 
armed with the assortment of booklets, timetables, and 
maps they will give you, any traveler can manage to go 


What we 


—The Editors. 


where he likes in perfect safety. The one golden rule 1s} 


to travel light (no big trunks—excess baggage charges! 
in Japan are perfectly frightful) and never to go a step 
without your passport. You may not be asked for it, 
but the chances are that you will be. Passports are one 
thing the Japanese are most particular about, so never 
be without yours. Railway travel, food, hotels, and tips 
can be reckoned in Japan approximately the same as for 
similar accommodations in America. 


NIKKO is five hours away from Yokohama by motor, 
a delightful trip but somewhat expensive (about $80 
for a party of four). By rail, one goes from Yokohama to 
Tokio by interurban (18 miles) and there boards the 
Nikko train. On all the express trains in Japan there are 
dining cars, but on 
this train it is best to 
take a lunch. Or if} 
you like, very nice 
boxed lunches, called 
bento, may be bought 
at stations en route. 
These may either 


Z 


food, including rice, 
with fish and vege- 
tables, or an assor 





sandwiches. Hot tea,/ 
ice cream, distilled! 
bottled water known} 

“ ” ts 
as “Tansan,” and) 
other edibles may 


also be obtained. 





with you, smiling and 
chatting, giving all 
the appearances of a 
genuine date with none of the expenses! 
The Ginza is lined with good restau- 
rants, the type so familiar to all Americans, complete 
even to the big coffee urn and the white-capped young 
man presiding at a soda fountain up in front. We went 
into one of these, ““The Olympic,” and I was surprised 
to find ourselves the only foreigners there. But there 
were dozens of Japanese putting away quantities of 
steaks, French frieds, ham and eggs, pie, and other 
delicacies of the West. Seeing all this I ventured the 
prediction that within fifty years the big cities of Japan 
will be completely westernized. Who knows? Mean- 
while, there is a wonderful old Japan left, but not in 
Yokohama or Tokio. To find it we first go to Nikko, 
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Tea time in a Japanese home 





most noted for its) 
sacred bridge. This) 

structure may be crossed only by 

the emperor or very great digni 
taries. It is said that President Grant was given per 
mission to cross it, but graciously refused. The bridge® 
is a beautiful sight, glimpsed against the green of the 
countryside with the white of foaming water beneath) 
“Do not say the word ‘magnificent’ until you have seen# 
Nikko,” runs a Japanese proverb and when the visitorf 


sees some of the shrines, including the Hall of the Three 


ties of nature and art, with the! 


contain Japanese 


ment of very good), 








Nikko is probably) 


famed red lene 4 
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Buddhas and Toshugu Shrine, he is inclined to agree.Vat least | 





They are beautiful beyond words, but to my mind the} 


‘For a r 


most lovely of all Nikko’s charms 1s its stately avenue offhome sj 
age-old cryptomerias, twenty-two miles long. A walkByoy; die: 


through this avenue is surely 
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™ Vacation Cabins 


\otor, 











t $80 

na to HIS page is really a continuation ot cOURTISY U. 8 | Qa 
s the “Cabin Ideas” which appeared in last a oy ] 
€ art) month’s Sunset. If you failed to get a copy 
it ON! of that issue of the magazine, do so immedi- 
“st to” ately for from these twelve cabin suggestions 
Or if! you will surely be able to decide upon just the 








nice! plan for your own cabin of dreams. If none LIVING BOOM ios | 
alled > of these meet your needs, however, please be 16° X 16" Ce 
ught" patient, for coming issues of Sunset will | 


oute. present even more ideas for building the 


i] 
ither! vacation home } a | 
nese P a, yA } a}, eee pt 




















: The cabin de luxe pictured at top of page = , 
r1c€,|is particularly suited to either natural or peeled | PODCH 
vege- log construction. The additional sleeping PORCH 6'X24' 





SOrt-| rooms on the second floor make this house | _—_______________] 
good! large enough for permanent living 
t tea, quarters. The cozy little cottage 
tilled at bottom of page is a most inex- 
nOWN| pensive type to build. Neatly 
and painted, with good roof, however, 
may" it is very attractive in its wooded 
. situation. The floor plan at ex- 
ably | treme right accompanies the house 
r_ its }at top of page; the smaller plan be- 
This longs with the cottage below it. 
quer) Before deciding definitely upon 
y byl the type of vacation home you de- 
lign'-""sire, select the site. Surroundings 
Pcl to a certain extent always dictate 
ridge! the type of construction. Here in 
f the the West it is still possible to lease 


cath government lands for periods of 
secl@from one to fifteen years at from 
IsItOla$5 to $25 a year with the proviso 
hreeithat permanent buildings costing 
gree: Tat least $250 must be constructed. 
1 the]For a map showing where such 
ue Thome sites are located, write to 
wal‘@your district forester or to SUNSET 
ge 5!"Magazine—The Editors. 
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T is possible to create rooms with 
distinction and charm at a low 
cost for these virtues are not achieved 
necessarily by richly carved furniture 


and costly draperies. In fact the 
average small house looks more home- 
like when all interior appointments 
are in keeping with the simplicity of 
its architecture. This matter of try- 
ing to fuss up the interiors of simple 
homes spoils many a well propor- 
tioned room. Take, for example, the 
very dark and heavy woodwork which 
many living rooms have. First of all 
there is a huge mantel which occupies 
a place of importance and has large 
carved capitals and fluted columns 
on either side. There is, in all prob- 
ability, an old-fashioned built-in desk, 
very heavy and with an excess of 
wood about it. More than likely 
there is a large built-in bookcase or 
two with fancy glass doors; perhaps 
there is that very bad feature of 
heavy wooden columns and _ book- 
cases dividing the living room from 
the dining room. 

Added to these features this kind 
of room usually has very heavy door 
and window frames, a wooden cornice 
all around the room, a large picture 
molding, and heavy wooden beams 
across the ceiling. The whole room 
has an air of stuffiness even before 
furniture has been introduced. 

Since a correct background is of 
vital importance in furnishing a home, 
it is quite necessary to do something 
about this woodwork before a satis- 
factory result can be obtained. The 
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Flowers, says Mr. ~ 

Wileman, help:to 

give a room that 
lived-in look 


best way is to have 
as much of the of- 
fending lumber 
taken out as pos- 
sible. This method 
may be somewhat 
revolutionary but it 
is surprising what 
a tremendous difference it makes in 
the spaciousness and general improve- 
ment of the room. Small places in the 
floor and walls will have to be repaired 
after this drastic elimination, but 
these will be only minor details and 
will naturally be 
taken care of in the 
redecoration which 
will follow. 

If for some reason 
the built-in features 
and architectural 
woodwork cannot be 
eliminated, then the 
best thing to do is to 
repaint it and make 
it all a lighter color. 
Excellent effects 
have been obtained 
by using a light 
greyed green color, 
but plain ivory or 
some other tint, with 
a rubbed overglaze, 
would have the effect 
of lightening the 
room, and apparent- 
ly increasing Its size. 

Let us suppose 
that it has been 
possible to make the 
radical change sug- 
gested; the next ques- 
tion would be what 
to introduce. First 
of all a simple wood 
mantel with a well 
proportioned shelf 
and opening. If walls 
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Modernizing 
A Dark Ugly 
Living Room 
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are thick enough to recess shelves for 


books, these could take the place of} 


the heavy cupboards which existed! 
previously. Then, electric light fix. 
tures should be studied carefully, 
Perhaps the central fixture is ungainly 
and should be taken out and a lighter, 
more modern fixture put in its place, 
It may be possible to dispense with 
the ceiling light altogether and rely! 
on the wall brackets, floor and table 
lamps for illumination. In any cas 
this would be an excellent time to 
move wall brackets to more con. 
venient locations, usually somewhat 
lower, and certainly away from the 
center of large wall spaces, where 
pictures or wall hangings may 

placed. At the same time do not 
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Dowt Be Afraid to Take 
Drastic Measures When Such 
Measures Are Needed, Advises 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 


forget to add those useful conve- 
nience outlets and attend to the 
matter of putting in a radio outlet. 
The new mantel should be stained 
the same color as the rest of the 
woodwork and whatever new pieces 
of flooring have been added must 
naturally be stained and polished in 
order to avoid any patchy effect. 


HE next matter for treatment 

will be the walls. If these have 
been covered with wallpaper which 
imitates damask or brocade, it will 
now be best to choose either a plain 
self colored paper or a simple design 
in keeping with the furniture you are 
going to use. If, however, the walls 
are of plaster, it will be sufficient to 
have them retinted in one of the 
newer, brighter colors and leave them 
absolutely plain, that is without any 
stencils or hand decorations. 

Previous Sunset articles have 
stressed the importance of new dra- 
peries. This cannot be over-empha- 
sized when one sets about modernizing 
an old house. Smart new side drap- 


eries can be made from the inexpen- 
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Restrained but 
not severe is this 
living room of 
modern leanings 


sive printed linens 
now offered for sale 
in our stores, which, 
when lined and inter- 
lined, transform old 
drab rooms into liv- 
able, attractive ones. 
A less expensive fab- 
ric is cretonne, which, 
while not so durable, 
yet can be used with 
similar results. 

If a rug can be pur- 
chased at this time, 
perhaps you will se- 
lect a plain broad- 
loom in green, copper-rose or any one 
of the new living room colors. This 
can be purchased for as little as $4.75 
the square yard and can be laid over 
a rug cushion to add to its thickness 
and durability. If for any reason— 
or several small reasons!—a plain rug 
is not practical in 
your living room, the 
new domestic Orien- 

tals are wonderful 
rugs at a relatively 
low price. Here 
again, however, they 
imitate the rich and 
costly Orientals and 
do not help us with 
our problem of sim- 
plicity; if we are sin- 
cere In our striving 
for correctness, it 
would be better to 
use the less silky- 
looking machine- 
made carpet made 
up into a rug to fit 
the living room. A 
margin of one to two 
feet is left according 
to the size of your 
room. 

And now, how 
about those old pieces 
of furniture which 


The bedroom, too, 
deserves attention. 
This one is small, 
but wise furnishing 
gives it the feeling 
of spaciousness 
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belong to the horse and buggy days, 
and which you are keeping only be- 
cause of some sentiment attached to 
them? These must be taken out of 
your newly decorated living room or 
the whole scheme will be ruined. * It 
is difficult in an article of this kind— 
unless the reader has some knowl- 
edge of period furniture 
clear just which pieces of furniture 
are really of merit and may therefore 
be kept in the new room, and which 
cannot be tolerated. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to say that, 
in the average size living room, 
large and richly carved articles are 
out of place, while Windsor chairs, 
early Colonial furniture, a gate- 
legged table and upholstered pieces 
of simple line are not only correct 
but will remain so indefinitely. If a 
plain rug is selected it will be best to 
have the upholstered furniture cov- 
ered with a figured material such as 
tapestry or chintz. This latter fabric 
can be made up into an attractive 
slip cover with a well tailored flounce 
and smart pipings or it may be used 
in the usual way as an upholstery 
fabric. It is often advisable to cover 
one chair in the printed linen used for 
the draperies, especially when the 
windows are all on one side of the 
room; this chair can be placed on the 
other side. It helps distribute color 
and design for the purpose of good 
balance. If, on the other hand, your 
rug is figured, it is best to keep the 
upholstery fabrics fairly plain. Choose 
the colors for these from those in the 
rug or draperies. (Continued on page 45 
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Do Your Children 
Enjoy the Outdoors? 


By Janet Raitt Hill and Helen Biddle 


VERYONE admits the benefi- 
cial effects of sunshine and out- 
door air upon children, but all too 


few of us plan to take advantage of 


the wonderful opportunities that exist. 
Here on the Pacific Coast especially 
such negligence is unpardonable, for 
with so little effort every child can 
easily have many days in the open air. 
In the Northwest long summer days 
compensate the rainy season, whereas 
in certain parts of California uncom- 
fortably hot days are forgotten when 
sunny fall and winter come. In spite 
of this, how many of us say, “Run 
outdoors, Johnny,” and when he 
remonstrates we do nothing about it. 

The child that plays a great deal 
outdoors either alone or with other 
children is happier, less inclined to be 
nervous, sleeps better and has a 
healthy appetite. At the same time 
the busy mother can get her work 
done quickly without frequent irrita- 
tions from Johnny. 

One of a mother’s most important 
duties to a child is to keep herself in 
the best condition mentally and 
physically. It often happens that 
household duties and worries pile so 
heavily upon her that it becomes too 
great a drain on her nervous mechan- 
ism. This is the time for her to stop 
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and ask herself the question, ““What 
is wrong with the management of my 
time?” Perhaps she will work out a 
schedule something like this one which 
has proved to be quite practical for at 
least one western mother. 


Child’s Schedule for a Day 


6:00 Child awakens 

6:30 Child plays in room with father 
7:00 Breakfast 

8:00 Outdoor play 
10:00 Orange juice and change to sun suit 
12:00 Bath 
12:30 Lunch 

1:00 Nap or rest hour, outdoors if possible 
3:00 
fresh air 

Indoors with toys 


Supper 
Quiet half hour or story time with 
father 
Child in bed, on sleeping porch if 
possible 
This same schedule can be carried 
out anywhere on the Pacific Coast 
except in extremely hot or cold 
weather. Its advantages are that it 
allows the maximum time outdoors 
for the child and also gives the mother 
uninterrupted working periods and a 
rest hour. 
Supposing that the mother has 
found the schedule most practical for 


5:00 
5:30 
6:00 


6:30 
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Walk, ride, or play with mother in the | 


The Authors 


RS. HILL and Mrs. Biddle 

are well qualified to diseuss the 
special problems of western parents. 
Mrs. Hill is a graduate of the School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Washington, and is familiar with 
the Northwest. Mrs. Biddle, a 
graduate of Pomona College, is a 
newspaper woman and the mother 
of two young children. They have 
worked together, conducting some 
interesting experiments in the field 
of Home Economics, and studying 
child psychology both from text books 
and experience. Watch for future 

articles fromt hem. 


her needs, her success in put- 


upon her rigid adherence to her 
plan. This will mean that 
Johnny’s playing outdoors will 
become as much a part of his 
routine as eating or sleeping. 
Of equal importance with 
habit training is the ingenuity 
parents must display in meth- 
ods of making the outdoors 
more enjoyable and novel to 
the child. One of the primary 
considerations is to plan play 
units which will receive the 
greatest amount of sun during 
the day. Sand boxes, swings, 
slides, teeter totters and such 































ting it into effect is dependent | 


make a play yard interesting. | 
Those who are clever with tools | 


can construct these at home, other- | 


f 


wise apparatus can be purchased at 7 


very reasonable prices. 


Children also delight in imitative | 


activity such as cooking, gardening | 


and washing clothes; fifteen cent store | 
utensils and toys are all that are| 


needed here. 
the vehicles which never fail to keep | 
the child occupied outdoors: the} 
wagons, bicycles, and coasters. 

In the rainy seasons if the child is 
properly clothed there is no reason | 
for his being denied such exercise as 
walking or riding. He should, 
course, be warm and dry. 


winters in the Northwest. At this | 
time the best thing to do is to move 


Hot days in the Southwest present 
as much of a problem as do the cold [ 


Last but not least are | 
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i 


of | 





e 


the schedule forward, getting the child fl : 
outdoors very early and bringing him | 


in during the middle of the day. 7 
Awnings and bright colored beach 7 
umbrellas make pleasant shady spots § Y 


in the play yard. 

Sleeping and eating outdoors can | 
also be achieved in homes cee 
planned. The patios and porches of F 


Spanish houses as well as the menos E 


and hedged gardens of English ty 
homes, contribute to the henlele le 
outdoor living of western children. 
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We Went to Bakersfield for These Ideas 


Vines for Valley Homes 


HE southern end of the San 

Joaquin valley is still some- 
what of a pioneer country, and 
largely agricultural.- Small frame 
houses are the rule, and in many 
little towns a modern stucco home 
with landscaped grounds is a show 
place; the number of such places, 
however, is fast increasing. The 
building ‘lots in these small towns are 
absolutely flat, and the house when 
built is a naked structure, softened 
by no sheltering trees, screened by no 
native shrubbery. 

“We must have vines right away,” 
is the first cry of the householder, and 
he puts in any and every climbing 
plant he can buy, borrow, or beg. 
Sometimes from lack of planting 
knowledge he makes a 
poor choice. Then griev- 
ous is his disappointment 
when those windows on 
the west are unshaded all 
summer, so that blinds 
must be pulled down and 
the air shut out, when he 
had counted on leaving 
the windows wide open, 
looking out into a curtain 
of waving leaves and cool, 
rest-inspiring greenery. 


At top of page is shown 
the P. A. Klipstein 
home, Bakersfield. For . | | 
vines they have chosen : 
the lovely wisteria to 
trail its banners over 
porch and pergola 
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by 
Margaret Redington Reid 


We who live in a hot country learn 
to adjust ourselves to its conditions. 
We learn to plant those things which 
give the best results for the least 
work, for no one wants to garden any 
more than is necessary during June, 
July, and August. We do want our 


gardens to be our living rooms, how- 
ever, and so during the fall and spring 
we put in the seeds and plants which 
will make our flower-embroidered 
draperies. 

Early in the first spring weather, 
after the new house is built, the head 
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of the family is usually prevailed 

upon to build an arbor on the west 

side. Before it is fairly started, the 

feminine half of the family has 

marked the edge line, and has 
planted seeds of dishrag gourd or 
morning-glory for these, she knows, 
should climb almost to the roof the 
first summer and give the shade so 
much desired. Some friend has do- 
nated roots of Virginia creeper, and 
these must go in, also. And here’s a 
start of the lily-of-the-valley vine that 
grows faster than anything! And 
shouldn’t there be a grapevine, right 
here on this corner? 

They all go in, planted by the eager 
hands of Mrs. Householder, but when, 
next Sunday, she proudly shows them 
to the head of the house, 
he explodes. ‘My gosh, 
what'll we do if they all 
grow? They’ll crowd 
each other out—why 
didn’t you plant some of 
them somewhere else?” 
And when she replies, 
“Where else could I plant 
them? There is no other 
place dug up,” he sees 
the handwriting on the 
wall. He gets the spade 


The S. H. Leidy home 
of this same city is also 

| embroidered with wis- 
teria vines, effective 
against the brown 
shingles. Can you 
imagine this in spring? 
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and the fork and digs a place for 
more vines. 

Vines of any variety should be 

lanted in a well-prepared seed 
bed. This should be dug to a 
depth of 18 inches, and leaf mold 
or peat used as fertilizer. Both 
are safer than manure, as they do 
not burn seeds or roots. They 
can be bought from any nursery, 
and the nurseryman will give di- 
rections as to the amount to be 
used in different types of soil. 

When a vine is bought as a 
rooted plant, the unbroken ball 
of earth which surrounds the roots 
should be set into a hole in the 
ground which has just previously been 
filled with water. Then with the back 
of a trowel the earth should be pressed 
in close against the roots, so that the 
plant is firmly set in the ground. 
Afterward fill in the hole and tamp 
down the top soil. See that the 
ground is kept damp until root 
growth is well established. 


} ier are three main types of 
climbing vines: those which are 
best for use on fences, those especially 
adapted for use on arbors, and those 
which drape house walls, clinging by 
suction and needing no support. 

Fences, after years of being out of 
fashion, are now more popular than 
ever, and they are softened and made 
charming with flowering vines. For 
this purpose it is best to use a variety 
whose branch framework will be per- 
manent. Roses, honeysuckle, and 
jasmine are all good here. The 
Cherokee rose in pink or white is 
delightful, but Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
is admired more, perhaps, than any 
other. Roses should be planted from 
November to February. They do 
best in clay soil. 

Hall’s Honeysuckle is another best 
bet. It is as satisfactory as a wife 
with a good job. Once started, it 
takes care of itself, needs no support, 
and pays. dividends in beauty and 
fragrance; in short, it is both useful 
and ornamental. It isa perennial and 
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A ranch home 
near Wasco, 
showing a sat- 
isfactory meth- 
od of training 
roses on an 
east exposure 





W. H. Bastian, Pismo Beach, sends 

this picture of his New Guinea bean 

vine which grew 40 feet high last 
season. (Good eating, too.) 


should be started from a rooted plant. 
It will appreciate water, but can get 
along without it better than almost 
any other vine we have. 

The double yellow jasmine is being 
used more and more, for it grows fast, 
stays bright green through summer 
heat, defies red spider, and its gay 
yellow blossoms come very early in 
spring. It is a perennial, and it is 
easy to get new plants by burying 
the tips of the branches, so that those 
who own yellow jasmines are always 
giving a start of them to eager friends. 
This plant needs a good deal of water 


Another Bakers- 
field home with 
vines planted to 
soften the lines 
of the porch but 
so arranged as to 
exclude no air 


For a complete 
list of vines for 
the Valley refer 
to page 27 of the 
January issue 
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if the foliage is to be kept bright 
through summer heat. 

Fences we need; but arbors we 
must have. Under them we can really 
enjoy being outdoors in hot weather. 


They are better than porches, because | 


every bit of breeze can blow through 


them, cooling us by the evaporation 


method. You’ve never appreciated a 
breeze unless you’ve been wet all over 
with perspiration, and then had the 


delicious coolness sweep suddenly 


over you. You’re not human if you 
don’t breathe a grateful, “‘Ah-h-h, feel 
that breeze!” Those are moments 
when human beings get close to 
Nature! 


GRAPEVINE and an arbor seem 

to go together, and, of course, 
Kern county is the home of the vine, 
where Thompson Seedless runners 












rs 





grow 24 feet in one season, and where © 


the fruit sweetens to perfection. But, 
somehow, with so many vineyards 
growing around us, and grapes so 
easy to get, we often turn to other 
vines for our arbors. 

The lovely wisteria runs as rampant 
here as though it were in its native 
element, grows to an amazing height 
in a few years, and is a dream of 
beauty in April. Some vines continue 
to bear their exquisite lavender 
racemes all summer long. A rooted 
plant should be bought from a repu- 


table nursery, and planted with its © 


ball of earth unbroken. It should be 


cut back to within a foot of the 7 


ground. Be sure to plant it in Janu- 
ary or February, so it can get a good 
start before warm weather. Give it 
plenty of water at all times. 


SRR 


The glorious trumpet flower will | 
cover our bowers with its scarlet- | 


orange blooms, and do it in a sur- 
prisingly short time. It will bloom 
faithfully all through the hot weather, 
and will not shed its bright green 
leaves, even in winter. It does best 
in clay, but will grow in almost any 
soil or on any exposure. It is best 
to buy a rooted plant, but it also 
grows readily (Continued on page 46 
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ideal condition for the growth of the 
hardier types of plants. The lists of plants 
given on this page are varieties that grow 
at many of the mountain resorts of South- 
ern California or that are to be found in 
localities of identical conditions. 

In addition to the varieties listed in the 
box opposite, be sure to plant groups of 
lilac, forsythia, flowering quince, and 
flowering crabapple for a touch of spring 
color. Ferns, bulbs, and such flowers as 
columbine, foxglove and Canterbury bells 
may be added to bare spots in the shade. 
More shade may be provided when 
needed by adding tulip trees, sycameres, 
elms, and oaks. Apples, cherries and 
plums add a little fruit and a rustic note 
to the mountain home, and. junipers and 
firs tie it into the natural surroundings. 














Native 


Squaw Carpet (Squaw Mat) (Ceano- 
thus prostratus) 

Western Red Bud (Cercis occidentalis) 

Mountain Dogwood (Cornus nuttallii) 

Flannel Bush (Fremontia Californica) 

Salal (Gaultheria shallon) 

Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) 

California Rose Bay (Rhododendron 
Californica) 


Shrubs 


Western Azalea (Rhododendron occi- 
dentale) 

Squaw Berry (Rhus trilobata) 

Yellow Flowering Currant (Rides 
aureum teneriflorum) 

Flowered Gooseberry, Fuchsia (Rides 
speciosum) 

Thimbleberry (Rubus parviflorus) 

Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) 


A similar list of trees and vines is yours for the asking 
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HE term “hard- 
ware” isarather 
uninteresting word for 
something that, when 
well chosen, adds love- 
liness to our homes. 
The very hinges and 
latch on our front door may, and 
should, breathe a hospitable welcome. 
For hardware is not merely utilitarian. 
It plays a definite and important part 
in establishing the character of the 
house in which we live. 

Speaking of hardware in connection 
with building we mean all those metal 
parts, not structural, which tie the 
structure together, or which make its 
various parts such as doors, windows, 
and cupboard drawers operative. 
Rough hardware includes bolts, ties, 
anchors, screws, nails and the like. 
Finish hardware includes such parts 
as locks, hinges, and adjusters. 

I would say that hardware’s three 
primary functions are durability, 
utility and beauty. It must be dur- 
able over a period of years of use; it 
must be fool proof; it must also oper- 
ate easily and conveniently. When it 
comes to beauty, we have a story in 
the West that differs from that of the 
East. Here in the West we are inclined 
to like our hardware rough. We ad- 
mire the fine old Colonials just as 
much as the Democrats admire Jeffer- 
son—but we like to make a few 
changes to fit them to our style. 
Easterners might say, “Your western 
hardware is nothing more than hand- 
wrought Colonial hardware with a 
permanent wave and built-in depreci- 
ation in the form of rust.” 

Let us go over your house from 





ALL HINGES COURTESY MCKINNEY MFG. CO. 


stoop to roof and check up 
on its needs. The doors will 
first be considered. For the 
entrance door we use a 
cylinder lock, master keyed to the 
garage or other outside doors so that 
you can open the various doors to the 
house with one key. The outside 
handle, knob, grip or lever is looked at 
from the standpoint of design. The 
inside lock may be what is technically 
known as flat spring, coil or full easy 
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Shutter hardware is import- 
ant. These wrought steel 
turnbuckles add real interest. 
Courtesy of The Stanley Works 


spring, or double or compression 
spring types. In this connection there 
is a fairly wide difference in cost; also 
in value. Houses today should have 
no less than what is known as the full 
easy spring lock for interior doors. 
These interior locks are usually flat 
key or bit-key locks and have in com- 
bination a spring latch and keyed bolt 
for locking. A new lock of western in- 
vention is perhaps a third variation 
from the cylinder or bit-key types. It 
combines the function of latch and 
lock into the knob action, making it 
possible to lock the door by merely 
pressing a button with the thumb 
while holding the knob. This type of 
lock also has a key for unlocking. 


"THE trim for locks, that is the 
knobs, plates, or escutcheons and 
levers are selected almost entirely for 
design. 

Hinges or butts, as they are known, 
are fairly well standardized and ma- 
chine-made. It is difficult and expen- 
sive to make a hand-wrought article 
in any lock-part or hinge which equals 
the machine-made 
article for interior 
use. It is important 
that wherever pos- 
sible the wearing 
surfaces, such as 
hinge pins, lock 
faces and_ strikes 
and tumblers be of 





that the knobs will not strike the 
plaster. 

In baths and toilets keys give way 
to latches that are easily operated and 
never lost. Since children occasion. 
ally lock themselves in a bathroom 
and cry instead of trying to get out, it 
is well to see that bathroom locks can 
be opened from the hall side. Where 
the bit key lock is used on rear doors 
an extra bolt is often put in for added 
safety. . 

Try to trim your house consistently 
throughout. If cost requires a transi- 
tion from iron or bronze to the less ex- 
pensive glass trim on doors, make the 
change at a point where the two will 
not come to- 
gether. By all 
means do not 
have a Spanish 
entrance, 

a Colo- ge—emmmpe 
nial liv- “: 

ing room, 
and early 
Pullman bed- 
room hardware. 

Windows next 
receive consider- 
ation. They 
must open and 
close easily by 







SARGENT AND CO. 


the hand and not by the wind. They | 


must not rattle. If they slide up or | 


pull in, the handles or grips should be 
adequate in size—not made for dwarfs 
or dolls—and should be designed to 
save the skin on our knuckles and the 
polish on our recently manicured 
nails. Many western homes have 
casement windows. They swing out 
for proper waterproofing and to avoid 

interference with drapes. If hinges 


are used, then friction adjusters | 
are placed to hold the windows | 


open and fasteners applied to lock 


Press the button in the center of 
this door knob to lock the door. 
Below is an interesting lever. Both 
are from the Schlage Lock Co. 





a hard, ductile ma- 

terial; and in all good hard- 
ware bronze is considered to 
be the best material. Cast 
iron should be used only 
where it is not subjected to 
shock, as it is brittle. Doors 
of course should have floor 
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Western Home 


them. A commonly used piece ot 
casement hardware is the friction 
casement hanger, mounted top and 
bottom, which holds the window in 
any position and permits it to be re- 
versed for cleaning. Single casement 
windows wider than 18 inches cannot 
be cleaned from the inside unless 
made to reverse. 

Window hardware must above all 
things be rust proof, consequently the 
metal should be brass or bronze, or 
sherardized or simi- 
larly treated _ steel. 
Wearing or friction 
parts should be bronze 
and, if the inside trim 
or exposed finish is old 
iron or new iron made 
“Old West” looking, 
it should be finished 
over a rust-resisting 
metal or plating. To 
explain the paradox of 
rust let me say that 
rust finish, if used, 
should be fixed and 
not be permitted to 
develop further after 
it is in place. 

Double French win- 
dows are often opened and handled by 
what is known as the cremone bolt 
which from a single center knob or 
lever drives a bolt into top jamb and 
floor simultaneously. Cremones are 
expensive but serve a useful and ele- 
gant purpose where convenience and 
beauty are desired. 

The screening problem is worthy ot 
mention here. Most of the comfort- 
able homes in the West today are 
being equipped with roll screens. If 
used, see that the screening is rust- 
proof and durable, and all parts guar- 
anteed against failing under normal 
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usage. When fixed screens are used, 
or where screens are in place over the 
long summer months, the problem of 
operating casements comes to be con- 
sidered. There are a number of in- 
expensive lever and screw devices 
which operate the window from the 
inside when the screen is in position. 
Shutters may be similarly operated 
from the inside. , 
Weatherstripping is a good invest- 
ment on outside doors and windows of 
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Wrought iron knocker and 
‘‘peephole’’ above, and thumb 
latch at extreme left of page, 
from Western Hardware Corp. 


old as well as new houses, for it is here 
that the greatest heat loss occurs. 
Just remember how it feels when the 
blankets slip out from the foot of the 
bed on a cold night. The same prin- 
ciple prevails in this case. Seal the 
crack and you button the wrap that 
keeps you warm. 

It is in old houses that have settled 
and opened up that new hardware is 
most needed. The real test of a house 


Ship weath- 
ervanes be- 
long on west- 
ern homes 
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Either the 
comical cat or 
the Scottie dog 
will make a 


scraper for 
your doorway 
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By 
William I. Garren 





from the hardware standpoint is to 
stop and listen on a stormy night. Do 
the doors and windows rattle? Is 
there a squeak at every door as per- 
sons go to their rooms? Do the doors 
remain shut, or do the lock strikes 
permit them to spring open? Do you 
require half a dozen keys, which are 
always being lost, to enter the house 
at the many doorways? These are the 
petty annoyances that interfere with 
proper living and give one bad nerves 
and manners. Besides these practical 
considerations consider some new 
hardware in the spring decorating 
scheme; treat the house to some new 
ornaments in the form of knobs or 
levers. You will wonder why you 
didn’t do it years ago. 


ONSIDER the hinges and knobs 

and drawer pulls on the kitchen 
cupboards. Here again, where steam 
and gases are ever present, hardware 
and screws should be rust proof. 

Garage door hardware 1s available 
for every possible condition: hinges, 
hanging tracks, overhead, balanced 
hardware and motors that open and 
close the doors and that are operated 
from a button reached from the 
driver’s seat. 

Included also under the term of 
hardware are house numbers, letter 
boxes, foot scrapers, coat and hat 
hooks, weather vanes and what not in 
metal. Then, too, lest you spend all 
your money without reflection, write 
down andirons, fire screens, tools, 
baskets and possibly a kettle and fire 
crane. 

Your hardware dealer will tell you 
of other things which I may not have 
mentioned. Go to a responsible dealer 
for building hardware, for it is a 
specialty and not to be 
considered lightly. 





Good hardware will more 
than repay its cost in life 
and convenience. Remem- 
ber that hardware sounds 
the first and final note of 
hospitality in the home. 
Let it convey always the 
latch string idea of welcome 
and select it accordingly. 


foot- 
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The Residence 


of 


E. E. Holmes 


Designed by 
| H. Roy Kelley 


Architect 
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ERE beside the Pacific the architect, H. Roy 


Kelley, has created a home designed to furnish 


H 


~ <n gerry: 


a full measure of living. The house, compact and | 


All 


beautifully arranged, encloses the out-of-doors. 


ae 


rooms, through large French windows and silhouetted [ 


eucalyptus trees, look westward toward the ever- 
rolling sea. 

Set back from the road the entrance, which is really 
the rear of the house, is sheltered and partly enclosed, 
offering privacy for the garden and creating the 
feeling of a small estate. 

The main problem, to use Mr. Kelley’s words, was 
to make the house compact, economical in initial 
cost, and easily cared for. This seems to us to have 
been admirably solved. Another aim was to take 
advantage of the view from living room, dining room, 
book alcove, and bedroom; it also has been attained. 

“My clients,” said Mr. Kelley, ‘ ‘helped me in plan- 
ning the house by giving me a complete word picture 
of their. ideas. Owing to their fine taste and appre- 
ciation, working with them was most enjoyable.” 
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Planting Plan 
For a Patio 


om” By 
HE arrangement of 
your Spanish house 
and its position on the lot 
may differ widely from the 
plan shown here, but if you 
have a patio of any size or 
shape, you can adapt at least 
a few of these ideas to its 
planting. 

The patio shown on the 
accompanying plan is en- 
closed on three sides by the 
house, on the fourth side by 


Ralph Cornell 


Landscape Architect 





Key to Plants Indicated 


for the Patio 
HE tree (No. |! on the plan) 


is a jacaranda with lovely 
lavender flowers. On each side 
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a high wall six feet in height. 
In front of the outer wall is 
a low retaining wall twenty 
inches high that forms a 
neat planting box slightly 


of the gate is a cape jasmine, 
(No.9), a shrub with clear white 
blossoms. Flanking the pool 
are two dwarf privets (14). Ca- 
mellias (No. 8) are interspersed 
with annuals (No. 3); No. 28 is a 
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bird-of- paradise, a flowered 
shrub, while No. 22 represents 
potted plants. 


raised above the pavement. 
Flower beds against the 
living room and dining room 
wings of the house are flush 
with the floor of the patio. 

The paving for this patio is of brick laid in a sand cushion ona 
well-drained subsoil base. Tile or natural stone would also have 
given an excellent effect. The patio contains a wall fountain 
and pool; a stone seat; a large shade tree; a table with chairs; 
and flowers, flowered shrubs, and potted plants. 

There are other ideas to be gleaned from this plan besides 
the patio suggestions. Note the charming little garden at the 
rear of the lot, a garden shaded by three trees—a lovely Cali- 
fornia pepper tree (No. 27 on the plan); a date palm (No. 17), 
and a broadleaf acacia (No. 2). The shrubs and low trees used 
to form the wall for this outdoor living room are two Pittosporum 
undulatum with cream-colored flowers (No. 20 on plan); Formosa 
firethorns planted six feet apart (No. 23 on plan); two Cape 











a with exquisite blue flowers (No. 21); two shrubs of 


ew Zealand flax, dark red flowers (No. 18); torchlilies (indi- 
cated by 12) planted three feet apart; common yucca planted 
ten feet apart (No. 29), and black-eyed heath planted four 
feet apart (No. 6 on plan). Further details upon request. 
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Table decoration inspired by Mrs. Bowker’s description of her own 


A Formal-Informal Dinner 


T the start let me say that this 
is a formal-informal dinner. 
By this I mean that when properly 
prepared, nicely served (by maid if 
desired) the table service simple but 
individual, the decorations worked 
out in an interesting manner, the 
whole not only takes on an air of real 
dignity, but creates an interest that a 
more stereotyped handling would 
utterly fail to arouse. 

The food may be prepared with per- 
fect confidence by an inexperienced 
housewife. It is good to look at, good 
to taste, and simple to prepare. The 
chicken ring, the main dish, is de- 
licious and we find that men like it, a 
point to consider when gentlemen are 
to be present. Moreover nearly every- 
thing may be prepared the day be- 
fore, another item of importance. 
And, joy to the heart of the hostess, 
there are no stilted first few moments 
when the guests first take their places, 
for no one with any sense of humor or 
an appreciation of beautiful color 
could look at this table and fail to 
enter into the spirit of frank hospi- 
tality you have endeavored to create. 

Let us prepare to serve eight per- 
sons and with no extra help, unless 
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Nina R. Bowker 
of Palisades del Rey, California 


preferred; just the housewife to pre- 
pare everything and the host and 
hostess to cooperate in seeing that it is 
nicely served. Our color scheme is to 
be yellow, green-yellow and yellow- 
green. We are going to use simple 
gold banded china and honey green 
glassware. Our accent color is yellow- 
orange and our complementary color 
just a touch of red-violet. 

Now our menu. This has been most 
successfully used for different groups 
of friends so we know whereof we 
speak and can get right at details. 
Here it is: 

Grapefruit Cocktail with Emrelettes 


Chicken Ring with Mushroom Sauce 
Green Peas in either Summer Squash 


Shells or Carrot Shells 
Coral Salad Salt Wafers 
Hot Buttered Rolls 
Vanilla Wafer Pudding 
Nuts Mints Coffee 


I make sure I have all ordinary 
items on hand such as seasonings, 
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eggs, rice, etc., (do you know you can 
buy bread crumbs for ten cents a 
package at certain bakeries?) after 
which I place my order for an early 
delivery the morning of the day pre- 
vious to my dinner party. 


Market List 


2 No. 2 cans of grapefruit 
1 bottle of emrelettes 


A 4-pound hen, live weight and not over | 


one year old, heavy breed, plucked 
and drawn, or 

1 canned chicken, about 3 pounds, and 
two 1214-ounce cans of good chicken 
broth 

4 pounds of tender green peas or two 
No. 2 cans of my grocer’s best 
brand 


8 summer squash, measuring uniformly | 


about 214 inches across, or 3 very 
large carrots 

1 can of tomato soup 

1 square of cream cheese 

1 package of butter thin crackers 

Lettuce or watercress; parsley 

1 can of vanilla wafers 

3 gills of whipping cream 

1 tiny bottle of green cherries 

1 bottle of English mints 

1 bottle of salted pecans 


When the chicken arrives, singe it | 


quickly over a gas flame, wash thor- 
oughly inside and out with a little 
baking soda in the water, place in a 


kettle and cover with boiling water. | 
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Let boil for one-half hour, then add 
1 teaspoonful of salt and let simmer 
slowly until the meat shows signs of 
leaving the bone. From time to time 
you may need to add a little more 
water for when done you should have 
nearly two quarts of chicken broth. 
Turn off the fire and let cool until you 
can handle. 
Chicken Ring Recipe 
1 fowl (about 4 pounds) cooked until 
tender 

2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 

1 cupful of cooked rice 

1 teaspoonful of salt _ 

14 teaspoonful of paprika. 

14 cupful of chopped pimiento 

4 well-beaten eggs s 

\4 cupful of butter or chicken fat 

34 quart of chicken broth, or half broth 

and half milk 

Remove meat from bones and dice 
(do not chop) it, combine ingredients 
in order given, mixing well. Pack 
into a generous-sized, well-buttered 
ring mold. Place in refrigerator until 
needed, then bake slowly (at 325 de- 
grees) for a little over one hour. After 
baking allow to stand about 10 min- 
utes in a warm place when it will leave 
the mold easily. 

If canned whole chicken is used, the 
jellied broth in the can is excellent; 
with the addition of the canned broth 
proceed as with fresh chicken. I find 
you have to allow a little more on 
your cost list for this, but it makes up 
in ease of preparation. Watch for 
sales on this and then you have an ad- 
vantage. A 3-pound can is sufficient. 

Prepare the Coral Salad as follows: 

1 can of tomato soup 

¥ can of water 

1 envelope of gelatine 

1 square of cream cheese 

1 cupful of celery cut in small pieces 

16 cupful of green pepper cut in small 
pieces 

14 a small onion, grated 

16 cupful of mayonnaise 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Few drops of tabasco sauce 

Lemon juice to make rather tart 

Soak the gelatine in 4 cupful of 
cold water for 5 minutes; bring soup 
and water to a boil; take from the fire 
and add the softened gelatine and set 
aside until cold but not set, then add 
the cheese, broken up, and the other 
ingredients. Pour into individual 
molds, and place in the refrigerator. 

Pod the peas if fresh ones are to be 
used. Remove centers from summer 
squash or make shells from large car- 
rots by slicing about 1 inch thick and 
scooping out the centers. Place in 
refrigerator until time to cook them. 

The wafer pudding may now be put 
together at any time or it may be done 
the next day if preferred, allowing 
five hours at least in the refrigerator. 


Wafer Pudding 
Whip stiff 34 pint of whipping 
Place 
one heaping teaspoonful in each of 
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eight of your prettiest footed dessert 
glasses. On top of this place a vanilla 
wafer, another layer of cream, etc., 
continuing until you have 4 wafers 
with no cream on top. Place in re- 
frigerator for at least 5 hours. Put 
fresh whipped cream on top, place 
cherry in center and serve. 

If I want to be extra forehanded I 
make my mushroom sauce the day 
before—all but adding the mush- 
rooms—and reheat when needed. 


Mushroom Sauce 


Y{ cupful of butter or margarine 
14 pound of fresh mushrooms, or 1 
No. 2 can of stems and broken pieces 

Y4 cupful of flour 

1 pint of chicken broth 

2 beaten egg yolks 

Y4 cupful of cream 

Salt and paprika to taste 

1 teaspoonful of chopped parsley 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

Melt half the butter in a double 
boiler, add flour, and rub to a smooth 
paste. Stir in gradually the hot 
chicken broth and cook until thick 
and creamy. Add the egg yolks 
beaten with the cream, and season 
with salt and paprika. Melt remain- 
der of butter in a frying pan and add 
the mushrooms, sliced or chopped. 
Stir and cook gently for 5 minutes, 
but do not brown. Add to the mix- 
ture in the double boiler, add the pars- 
ley and lemon juice, and serve hot. 

s you can see, our food could be 
prepared the day of our dinner but 
one of the advantages of this meal is 
that so much can be done the day be- 
fore, leaving the next day to spick and 
spandy the house and arrange the 
table. 

We are going to use pale, pale yel- 
low linen squares under the plates and 
a runner through the center of the 
table, napkins of soft yellow green, 
our gold banded china, honey green 
glassware and interesting accessories. 

Now the real joy begins. We place 
the table linen and get out our oval 
brass tray, all bright and shining, and 
place it in the center of the table. 
Next we go to the: flower garden and 
get equal numbers of lemon yellow 
and orange calendulas (Scotch mari- 
golds may be used) just the heads, no 
more—about 20 of each, and 40 shin- 
ing coprosma leaves of uniform size. 
Arrange the heads of the flowers ro- 
sette-like close around the outer edge 
of the tray, alternating groups of three 
of each color, then radiate the co- 
prosma leaves from between each two 
flower heads. Pour some water in the 
tray and we have a sparkling golden 
pond to receive our treasured acces- 
sories. First comes our prized crystal 
fish with his bulging sides and flippant 
tail. Delicately tinted lavender water 
is poured into him, and a few flowers— 
scabiosa, blue bonnet, double cosmos 
and one flaunting stalk (Cont. on p. 39 
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Picnic Pointers | 


WESTERNERS know that early 

spring picnics are best of all. Feb- 
ruary is a particularly fine month. Then 
look to your picnic supplies—and away 
to the far places where the beauty of 
the earth is awaiting. 


Take galoshes or rubbers for every- 
one. The ground is cold and damp 
this time of year. Even Father will 
appreciate his—if they are given to him 
after he arrives at the picnic. 


Plan well for the lunch while at home. 
A delayed lunch and fire on a chilly day 


outdoors is a disaster. 


Avoid “‘messy”’ or easily spilled foods. 
Use as few dishes as possible. 


A wooden box filled with kindling, 
newspapers, and coal will permit pic- 
nicking where no wood is to be found. 
Sit on the box at lunch and then burn 
it as a last flare for warmth and to de- 
stroy scraps. Put out your campfire, of 
course. 


It’s fun to carry silver, napkin, cup, 
fruit, and an envelope of salt and pep- 
per for each guest in a paper bag, with 
the name written on it. 


Hot contents from a gallon thermal 
jug served with a lipped ladle are fine. 
Coffee is great made in a can, however. 
After frying bacon or chops, try heat- 
ing previously cooked Spanish spa- 
ghetti in the drippings. 


See that plenty of hot drinks are pro- 
vided for everyone. The children of 
our family like hot soup from a thermos. 


An oven cooked dish in a covered 
casserole will keep hot for hours if the 
casserole is wrapped in flannel and 
thick layers of newspapers while it is 
very hot. 

If you plan to eat in your car, pack 
a separate lunch for each guest and 
write his name on it. This eliminates 
all serving except the passing of hot 
drinks. 

Don’t forget to buy plenty of lidded 
cups. You may buy them in solid colors 
of pink, green, and yellow now. 

There are trays on the market with 
fitted fibre compartment plates which 
are splendid for picnics. 

Enamel cups are best for hot drinks. 

Don’t forget marshmallows for the 
youngsters to toast. Also, don’t for- 
get the matches. 

Plan your picnic with lists so that 
you may check up on supplies before 
starting from home. It is sad to find 
that you have left the chops or coffee 
at home! 

A pie warmed at the 
edge of a campfire is de- 
licious. 

Remember that cold- 
day and warm day picnics 
—so different though 
equally delightful— 
require very different 
plans for their success. 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Codfish a la Newburg 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


2 cupfuls of salt codfish, shredded 1 pint of fresh milk 

3 hard cooked eggs 2 soda crackers 

1 tablespoonful of butter 1 pinch each of powdered bay leaf, 

1 tablespoonful of flour mace, paprika, pepper, and nutmeg 


1 pint of evaporated milk or thincream Salt to taste 

Freshen the codfish by soaking in cold water for three hours, changing 
the water three times. Drain, cover with hot water, and cook until tender. 
Rub the yolks of the hard cooked eggs smooth with a little milk, and 
chop the whites. Heat the evaporated milk and the fresh milk in a 
double boiler. Blend the butter and flour, thin with a little of the hot 
milk, and stir this into the milk in the double boiler, being careful to 
avoid lumping. Add the egg yolks and the spices, and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until slightly thickened. Now add the chopped egg whites, 
the cooked codfish, and the cracker crumbs. Add a little salt if it is 
needed (taste to see that it is well seasoned) and serve very hot, in patty 
shells, accompanied by mashed potatoes and a green salad. Serves 


6 or 8.—Mrs. G. E. C., Lake City, California. 
Vegetable Salad 


1 quart of tomato juice 11% cupfuls of cooked peas 

2 packages of lemon flavored Y4 cupful of chopped red pepper or 
gelatine canned pimento 

11% cupfuls of diced celery Shredded white cabbage 

1% cupfuls of diced cooked carrots Mayonnaise 


Heat the tomato juice to boiling, and pour over the lemon gelatine, 
stirring until it is dissolved. Let cool, and when it begins to congeal, 
fold the vegetables in lightly. Pour into a large, flat-bottomed baking pan 
and put into the refrigerator to stiffen. To serve, make a rather flat heap 
of shredded white cabbage on a plate, and on it place a rounded spoonful of 
the gelatine. Top with a spoonful of mayonnaise, and serve with little 
salted wafers. In this recipe, the quantity of vegetables used may be 
varied according to taste, but it is well to use plenty, so that the gelatine 
is full of them. The cabbage may be dressed with French dressing before 
using.—E. S., Colton, Washington. 


Broiled Zucchini (Italian Squash) 

Slice the squash lengthwise, about 1% inch thick. Sprinkle the slices 
with salt and pepper, and dredge very lightly with flour. Sprinkle 
generously with salad oil. On a baking sheet which has been rubbed with 
a cut clove of garlic and then oiled lightly, place the slices of squash, and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 20 to 30 minutes, or until very 
tender when tried with a fork. If not sufficiently brown, they may be 
slipped under the broiling flame for a few minutes. Serve with broiled 
lamb chops, baked potatoes, and a green salad, for a delicious meal. 
I heat the oven and bake the potatoes and a pie, then remove them and 
broil the chops and squash. There are no stove dishes to wash after that 
meal !—H. M. L., Santa Rosa, California. 


Cheese Pie 
1 cupful of cottage cheese Y{ teaspoonful of salt 
¥4 cupful of sugar Yolks of 2 eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 cupful of milk 


Combine these ingredients in order given, pour into a pan lined with 
rich paste, sprinkle with cinnamon, and bake. Put the pie first into a hot 
oven (450 degrees) for 10 minutes, then lower heat to 350 degrees and 
finish baking. The mixture will be firm, like a custard. Remove from the 
oven, and frost with a meringue made by beating 2 egg whites stiff, and 
adding gradually 1 cupful of sugar, beating after each addition. Brown 
in a slow oven (325 degrees).—Mrs. M. T., Portland, Oregon. 
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U. 6. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Macaroni Mousse 


1 cupful of macaroni in one-inch 1 pimento, minced 
lengths 1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
11% cupfuls of scalded milk 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 1 teaspoonful of salt 
¥4 cupful of butter, melted 1% teaspoonful of paprika 
1 green pepper, minced 14 cupful of grated cheese 


3 eggs, well-beaten 

Boil the macaroni in salted water until tender, drain, and put into a 
buttered baking«dash. While the macaroni is cooking, prepare the sauce 
as follows: Pour the scalded milk over the bread crumbs, and add the 
butter, seasonings, and grated cheese. Stir in the well-beaten eggs and 
pour over the macaroni. Set the baking-dish into a pan of boiling water 
and bake 40 minutes in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees). To serve, 
turn out on a platter or chop plate and garnish with parsley.—L. S., 
Mount Shasta, California. 


Economy Salad Dressing 
3 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of white vinegar Salt, pepper 
Mustard if desired 
Mix in the order given, and let stand in the refrigerator a few minutes 
to thicken before using. This is especially delicious with green vegetable 


salads.—V. M. M., Lamar, Colorado. 


Parisian Compote 


5 oranges, peeled and cut fine 1 cupful of walnut kernels 

4 bananas, sliced thin Juice of 1 lemon 

1 cupful of Malaga grapes, cut ¥ cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of fresh figs, peeled and sliced, 1% teaspoonful of cinnamon 
or canned figs may be used Whipped cream 


Combine the fruits, mixing lightly, and sprinkle with the lemon juice. 
Add the sugar mixed with the cinnamon. A little more sugar may be 
added if needed. . Serve in sherbet glasses as a dessert, topped with 
whipped cream.—Miss E. P., Arcadia, California. 


Cucumber Salad 
My mother made cucumber salad that was different from any other I 
have ever eaten. This is rich, but oh, so delicious. To make it, peel and 
slice young cucumbers thin, and let stand in cold water while you prepare 
the dressing as follows: 


1 cupful of cream, sweet or sour 11% tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 onion, grated 


Pepper 
Drain the cucumbers and dry thoroughly by folding in a clean towel. 
Place in a salad bowl and pour the dressing over them.—F. K. W., San 
Francisco, California. 


Kumquat Marmalade 
Not all westerners fully appreciate or know how to use the kumquat, 


which is a truly western fruit, and a delicious one. Try this marmalade on 
muffins, on toast, or in sandwiches. I am sure you will like it. 


1 pound of kumquats 1 quart of water 
44 a lemon 1 pound of sugar 


Wipe the fruit with a damp cloth and slice thin, discarding only the 
seeds. Add the cold water, and let stand 24 hours, then cook until the peel 
is tender, using an open kettle to allow evaporation. Let stand another 
24 hours, then add the sugar, stir thoroughly, and cook to 222 degrees on 
the candy thermometer, or to the stiffness desired. Allow to stand at least 
a week before using. Kumquats need longer soaking than oranges in order 
to blend the sweetness of the peeling with the very sour juice.—H. B., 
Pasadena, California. 
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N laundry laboratory 

and nursery school, and 
in all the other depart- 
ments of the College of 
Home Economics, the State 
College of Washington is 
constantly making discov- 
eries which are ae interest 
and value to homemakers 
throughout the Pacific 
West. Here are just a few of the 
recent findings in the various depart- 
ments of that institution. 


How Do We Wash? 


“This is the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 
This is the way we wash our clothes 
So early Monday morning.” 


So runs the nursery rhyme, but 
what is the way we wash our clothes? 
Miss Evelyn H. Roberts, research 
specialist in home management at the 
State College of Washington wanted 
to know, so she asked over 500 women 
in the state, sending each a detailed 

uestionnaire. From the answers she 
ound that Monday actually is wash- 
day, for two-thirds of the women do 
their washing on that day. As to 
methods, 33 per cent of them soak the 
clothes, 62 per cent boil them, and 
about 88 per cent use bluing and 
starch. 

But is that the way clothes should 


Research Notes From 
the State College 
of Washington 


Collected by VeNona Swartz 


Research Specialist in Home Economics 


be washed? To find that out, Miss 
Roberts actually did over one hun- 
dred test washings in her laboratory. 
Using family size electric washing ma- 
chines of different types, different 
methods and soaps, water softeners, 
etc. she washed full size loads. In 
each wash, along with the usual 
clothes, she put four little squares of 
cloth, artificially blackened to a cer- 
tain degree. After the wash she 
measured how much cleaner these 
little soiled samples had become. 
Using this method she has devel- 
oped the following system of washing 
white cotton clothes: First soak them 
in cold water for at least 5 to 10 
minutes. Wash about 15 minutes in 
very hot soap suds, and rinse at least 
once in very hot water, and once in 
cool water. Hang in the sun to dry, 
if possible. If this method is fol- 
lowed, clothes will be fresh and white 
without boiling or bluing. Boiling is 
necessary only where there is a con- 


tagious disease in the fam- 
ily and for such things as 
are not ironed. 
itself, kills more bacteria 
than boiling does. 

A neutral soap is better 


line one. 


venience is easily worth the added 
cost. 


soap can thereb;v ve saved. 


Washing clothes, you see, has left : 
the nursery rhyme,stage and now has & 


college standing. 


Nursery School Adjustments 


Mrs. Eva Williams, director of the 
nursery school, decided to give tomato 
juice to the children instead of the 
orange juice they had been getting. 
She expected to have some problems 
with children who would dislike the 
new flavor, but to her surprise, every 
one of the twelve children took a full 
glass of it as readily as they had the 
orange juice. Would it be possible to 
find such a group of adults? 

Or can adults make adjustments as 
rapidly as two and one-half year old 
Dorothy? She is an only child and 
had had the 


In nursery school, children learn to work and play independently 
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Ironing, | 


than a very strongly alka- § 
A powdered or © 
flaked soap is much easier 7 
to use than a bar soap, and 
costs little more, if any. The con- | 


If the water is very hard, it is § 
better to add some washing soda as © 


(Continued on page 36 
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Put fresh new tang in 
x77 d0 it QUICKLY with 
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easily-prepared Sunkist Grapefruit 


OU notice the improvement imme- 
diately when you add Sunkist Grape- 
fruit to any fruit cocktail. 


You gain crisp freshness that cannot be 
imitated—and a higher, full-flavored tang 
that brings out the best in other ingredients. 


Best of all, it’s easily and quickly done 
if you are certain to use Sunkist. Easier to 
peel, slice and segment. No bitter center 
core. Practically no seeds. Requires neither 
sugar nor salt to please most tastes. 


These advantages are Sunkist’s, please 
note—the results of superior natural grow- 
ing conditions. 

Thus, by following the illustrated meth- 
od, it’s a matter of only a few minutes to 
have firm but tender and juicy segments 
entirely free from membrane—-ready for 
use in cocktails, salads and desserts. 


The quickest appetizer for any meal — 
including breakfast—is made by merely 
halving Sunkist Grapefruit. When time is 
short, use this method in preference to go- 
ing without, since health authorities advise 
a liberal use of fresh citrus fruits. Particu- 
larly beneficial at this season of heavier 
meals is grapefruit’s a/kaline reaction in 
the body. It helps to prevent and correct 
Acidosis—the wide-spread ailment result- 
ing from over-indulgence in good and 
necessary but acid-forming foods, such as 
eggs, meats, and cereals. 


As an assurance of dependable quality, 
look for the trademark “Sunkist’’ stamped 
on the skin and on the tissue wrapper of 
grapefruit. 


FREE— New Recipe Booklet 


Send for the new, free booklet, “Sunkist 
Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 
serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
Contains time-saving preparation hints 
and section on health, including“reducing”’ 
suggestions. Mail coupon. © 1931 C.F.G.E. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


| CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
| Div. G 1802, Box 530, Station C zi 
| Los Angeles, California 
Send me the free booklet. . . 
“Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes.” 
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Sunkist Grapefruit Cup: 


Halve Sunkist Grapefruit. Re- 
move meat and flute edge of shell. 
Fill with Sunkist Grapefruit sections 
and cherries. Serve on glass plate or 
in Supreme glass. 

At breakfast, merely halve Sunkist 
Grapefruit and eat. Sections lift right 
out. No bitter center core. Practi- 
cally seedless. Serve without sugar 
or salt for average tastes. 












Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily sepa- 
rated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp 


section by section! 




















MEAT...HERE’S WHAT 
YOU'VE BEEN 


Meat... here’s 


your lost flavor | 


... the A-1 Sauce, to give you a 
sprinkle of added deliciousness. 
For this is the flavor that makes 
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full attention of her mother, and 
much notice from her adoring aunts 
and uncles, but had never played with 
other children. She had most things 
done for her, and was helped in every- 
thing else. But when she came to the 
nursery school there was no one there 
ready to spend her full time waiting 
on Dorothy, and after she was helped 
off with her coat and led into the play 
room she spent two full mornings 
weeping bitterly for the attention she 
missed. But the tnird morning she 
began to adjust herself and inside of 
a week she took off her coat, hung it 
on her hook, got a plaything from the 
place where it was kept, and set herself 
busily at the job of playing. In 
everything she was willing to follow 
the established routine, at nap-time 
she was ready for a nap, and at time 
to go home she was ready to put her 
toys away, get her coat, be helped 
with the hard buttons, and go home 
happy. 

At home she had become a much 
more independent person, her folks 
said, and far easier to manage—all 
in one week in the nursery school. 


Cooking With Little Water 


Are heavy aluminum kettles worth 
the extra cost, is a question being 
asked on every hand. Do they con- 
serve the vitamins? Are they better 
for so-called “waterless” cooking 
(which means cooking with a very 
small quantity of water)? Do they 





meats or fish a meal that’s a treat 
to sit down to. It’s a real man’s | 
sauce ... rich, thick, savory table 
sauce. It’s just the touch to the 
meal to stir up a happy appetite. | 


AND FOR COOKING | 


@, Many housewives, like many famous | 
chefs, use a sprinkle of A-1 Sauce as sea- 
soning in their cooking, too. Its a won- 
derfully blended seasoning that makes 
chef-like flavor in foods easy to attain. 
Write for the free booklet of delightful 
cooking recipes — “Twenty-five Ways to 
a Man’s Heart.” G. F. Heublein & ‘Sie | 
Desk 90, Hartford, Conn. | 


Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat in hotels of restaurants 


Al. 


SAUCE 








save fuel? Miss Catherine Landreth, 
formerly with the State College of 
Washington as a research specialist, 
made a study to answer these ques- 
tions. She found out by tests that 
cooking with very little water can be 


The new Home Economics building, Washington State College, at Pullman 





Research Notes From the State 
College of Washington 


(Continued from page 34) 
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done just as well in light or medium 
weight ware as in the heavier if th 
cover fits as well, and if the heat is welll 
controlled. Vitamins are preserved inf 
such cooking only because they a 
not washed out with large quantiti 
of water, and thrown away. No mo 
water need be used with the lighter| 
ware than with the very heavy, if thee 
lid is well fitting. No more fuel i 
needed with the light weight utensi 
Greater durability is the only justifi-) 
cation of the higher price of the 
heavier ware. And by the way, there a 
are no satisfactory laboratory testi 
for durability. 


A Study of Sheets 


Classes in textiles are learning) 
whether an expensive sheet is really! 
better than a cheaper one. They! 
have taken fifteen to twenty nation.” 
ally advertised brands and examined) 
them critically for various factors.) 
What pulling strain can they stand” 
without tearing? In other "Tl 



















what is their tensile strength? How 

many threads per inch are there, in 
either direction? How many yarns 
are twisted together to make the) 
threads, and how tightly are they) 
twisted? How much starch is pres 
ent? (No one really cares to buy) 

starch at sheeting prices.) How dol 

the prices of the samples compare’) 
In most cases they find that a morf 
expensive sheet is truly a better sheet) 


















when judged by these tests. Thef M 
additional cost will in general give) , 
additional wearing qualities in sheet: ™ 
ing, they conclude, according to An dr 
Craddock, head of the department off bs 
textiles and clothing. That is reassur{ 
ing news for homemakers, isn’t it} 14 
In 
di 
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Myrtap Tiny points of flame dance and leap 
among the goblets . . . tremble on the crystal 
drops of the candlesticks... sparkle in the 
brilliance of dinner plates. Candle-lit, the 
radiant glassware calls forth wit and gaiety. 
In an atmosphere of light and laughter the 
dinner flows along.... 

For formal and for casual entertaining 
alike, the shining beauty of Fostoria glass 
contributes to the perfection of the occasion, 
offering endless possibilities to the imagina- 
tive hostess. Light trapped in a glowing 


complete and varied line of Fostoria stemware... 
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GLASS THAT CAPTURES LIGHT 





. the contrast of a 


Amber dinner service. . 
delicate crystal vase and the deep yellow of 


roses... or purple grapes in a bowl of 
Topaz. . . . With its clear lovely tints and 
flawless texture, Fostoria glass inspires new 
color effects, new harmonies: new beauty in 
the home. 

And one of the most precious assets of this 
glassware is its practicality. It is as durable 
as china, will hold hot or cold foods, and 
stand any amount of hard wear without 
dimming at all its original luster and radiance. 


You can buy as many pieces of any set as you desire, for Fostoria is 
sold on the OPEN-STOCK PLAN. It can be bought for moderate prices 
at the best shops throughout the country. You will be interested in the 


and the many 


colorful vases of exquisite design. Fostoria comes etched or plain—and 
the label shown at the left appears on every genuine piece of Fostoria 
glassware. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About Glassware.’’ It is 
full of suggestions for table settings and decorations. The Fostoria 
Glass Company, Department S-2, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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New 
interest in 
winter 
breakfasts 


BREAKFAST after breakfast 
with the usual winter cereals 
becomes quite monotonous after 
a while. But you can put a new 
interest and a new taste-appeal 
in winter breakfasts by serving 
Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals. 
Every one enjoys the touch of 
crispness they bring. 

Surprise the family at break- 
fast with a bowl of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes served with pre- 
served fruits or honey. 


Great for school breakfasts. 
Wonderful way to get the chil- 
dren to drink plenty of milk. 
In fact, every one will delight 
in that Kellogg “wonder” fla- 
vor. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


gebhoa? 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, Wheat 
Krumbles, Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 























YRUP “27! 
usual cost! 
SPARKLING Mapleine syrup can be 
made when wanted, for half the 
usual cost; it keeps indefinitely. 
For a quart, add 4 cups of granulated 
sugar toa cup boiling water, then tea- 
spoon Mapleine.Grocers have Maple- 
ine. Folder with each bottle explains 
use as flavoring, meat savor, as well 
as syrup maker. New “Mapleine Cookery” 


(contains 200 recipes) free on request. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept63, Seattle, U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker «+ Flavoring - Meat Savor 








DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 
Positively will allay all Teething pains 


and irritation. Used by Mothers, the 
world over, for more than 60 years. \ 









Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 


Mark. Your Druggist 
can supply you. 
= Cae 


JAMES H. STEDMAN, England 
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Best Grapefruit Recipes 


Prize Winners in the November Contest 


HERE is the recipe that the judges felt you would all like best of all. 
It comes from Mrs. W. F. Reisenberg, of Ashland, Oregon, to whom 
is awarded the check for $5.00. 


Grapefruit Holiday Salad 
(Serves four) 
2 cupfuls of halved sections of 


grapefruit 
1 cupful of celery, cut fine 


1 teaspoonful of green or white 
onion, chopped fine 

2 generous tablespoonfuls of mayon- 
naise 

Put into a bowl and mix well, then place in the refrigerator at least one 

hour before serving. Serve on beds of crisp shredded lettuce or endive, 

with additional mayonnaise if desired. This salad is “simply grand” served 

with fried chicken, waffles and coffee, for Sunday night supper. I serve 

it with all holiday meat courses—turkey, roast lamb, and roast duck and 

goose. Whenever I serve this salad to a new friend I am begged for the 

recipe. 


From Mrs. C. A. Ramer, of Pasadena, California, comes the recipe for 
crystallized grapefruit, somewhat different from the usual and well-liked 
candied grapefruit peel. It wins a dollar prize, as do the other recipes 
that follow. 
Crystallized Grapefruit Slices 

Select grapefruit with perfect skin. Cover the whole fruit with boiling 
water and boil until the rind can be pierced easily with a toothpick. 
Allow them to cool in the liquid, then remove and with a very sharp 
knife cut in smooth, half-inch slices. Measure the liquid into a broad- 
based enamel kettle, add 1 cupful of sugar for each cupful of liquid, and 
boil until it forms a syrup; then add the slices of fruit, taking each slice 
on a pancake turner or old-fashioned “skimmer.” Allow the fruit to re- 
main in the syrup overnight. The next day, boil slowly until the slices 
have absorbed the syrup. It needs careful watching at this time to 
avoid burning. Take the pan from the fire, and, using the pancake 
turner, remove the slices to platters that have been dusted with coarse 
granulated sugar. Place in the sun until firm to the touch, then pack in 
tin boxes or other airtight containers. This is a bitter but deservedly 
popular health confection. 


Pacific Coast Cocktail comes from Sarah W. Erwin, of Portland, Oregon. 
It is a versatile recipe, for it may be converted into salad if desired. 


Pacific Coast Cocktail 

Break into fairly large pieces equal quantities of grapefruit sections (all 
fiber removed) and fresh or canned crab meat. Place in cocktail glasses 
and pour over a dressing made by mixing 

1 cupful of mayonnaise 1 tablespoonfyl of chopped celery 

2 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce 1 tablespoonful of chopped green 

1 hard cooked egg, chopped pepper 

1 teaspoonful of grated horseradish 
Garnish with a tiny pickled onion and a few slices of stuffed olive. 

This is equally delicious served as a salad course, in which case leave the 
grapefruit sections and crab meat in as large pieces as possible, and serve 
on a bed of crisp lettuce. Pour the dressing over all—do not mix it with 
the other ingredients. 


Mrs. L. E. Wierman of Long Beach, California, furnishes a number of 
excellent suggestions for serving grapefruit. Here are a few of them. 


Grapefruit Serving Ideas 

When serving halved grapefruit the core should be removed, leaving a 
small space which affords opportunities for any number of changes in 
appearance and flavor. For my purposes, there are two kinds of grape- 
fruit: those that need sugar and those that do not. For the kind that 
needs no sugar, this space in the center may support a dainty small stick 
of green mint or red peppermint candy; a piece of sweet pickled water- 
melon rind; half of a small preserved fig or spiced pear. If the fruit does 
need sugar, pack the space with cube sugar, plain or tinted. This makes 
a lovely dish. In case of “company,” the flowers made of tinted sugar 
are lovelier. All these must be added at the last instant before the guest 
sees it, so that he receives the impression of it before the candy melts. 
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A Formal-Informal 
Dinner 


(Continued from page 31) 


of lavender Watsonia—are placed in 
him at a rakish angle accentuating 
the fambuoyancy of his tail. He is 
placed in our golden pool and a dear 
mother duck, two baby ducks and 
two tiny green frogs, all in china, trail 
back of him in orderly procession, 
while back of the line and just outside 
the flower garlanded pool a yellow and 
white porcelain fish hides his secret of 
mints until forced to divulge it later 
by the hostess. A tiny glass pelican 
surveys all with a comical air. 

The table is brought into complete 
readiness, the grapefruit opened and 
placed in the refrigerator, a little pine- 
apple juice added if desired, the rolls 
(114 dozen small size) and the coffee 
cream are ordered, and we are free 
until after 5:00 o’clock. At 5:30 we 
put the chicken ring into the oven to 
bake slowly, butter the rolls to be 
heated later, unmold the salad into 
lettuce cups or water cress, place on a 
large green-yellow chop plate and re- 
turn to refrigerator. At 6:15 start 
the peas; when tender, season with 
salt, pepper and butter and a dash of 
nutmeg. If canned ones are used, 
dice fine two carrots, boil until tender, 
add drained peas and season. Sprinkle 
salt on summer squash and steam un- 
til tender. Prepare second part of 
mushroom sauce, add to that already 
prepared, and reheat. At 6:45 un- 
mold chicken, place bowl of mush- 
room sauce in center, put peas into 
shells, place on a platter, and set in 
warming oven. Put rolls in oven— 
keep everything hot. Put chilled 
cocktail into glasses and garnish with 
emrelettes. Place on table. 

The guests arrive. We are ready. 
We enter the dining room and every- 
oneenjoystheunusualsetting. Shortly 
the cocktail service is removed and 
the main course brought in piping hot. 


F The salad and plates are placed be- 


fore the hostess (if served with this 
course) which she serves while the 


© host easily manages the hot dishes. 


The dessert course follows. The 
hostess serves the coffee in pale amber 
Joss cups. Nuts and mints are passed. 

Now what has this cost? Much 


Joy, some effort, but in monetary 


terms, how much? 


NOOSE han cos. aseseeiessies ceca $ .55 
CHGKGR TING... 0 ences 1.90 
Mushroom sauce.......... .60 
WiGIEE RENE rc) tio eetp cnn ea .60 
Salad and wafers.......... .65 
DRE oe See sada seer .85 
LS ee Oa ana cate ah .50 
oe” SORT en ee .oo 
Coffee and cream.......... .30 
[i-25 |  SaENASS aeseee Eare ear .30 
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DON AMAIZO 


On the Radio Every Monday Night, Coast- 
to-Coast Hookup over the Columbia System. 
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a 3 hatter’ on the griddle 
and the syrup jug is full 


TEAMING hot cakes or waffles—that’s half 

the feast. Amaizo Syrup is the other half. 
What flavor! With what a relish cakes and waffles 
are devoured when Amaizo Syrup blends in its 
deliciousness to make a dish for a king! 

























There are two Amaizo Syrups to be eaten on 
pancakes and waffles. One is the Butterscotch; 
the other is the Golden. 


Everybody likes the rich but delicate flavor of 
Amaizo Golden Syrup— but those who have a 
special sweet tooth for butterscotch will find 
their favorite in Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup. 







And the housewife should not forget these 
other Amaizo Products of Quality : : 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
Amaizo Salad Oil 


Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
Gravies, etc. 


Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use 


Amaizo 


GOLDEN SYRUP...BUTTERSCOTCH SYRUP 


= All grocers sell these syrups in cans of convenient sizes identified 
B by the Amaizo name and the gingham background design. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO., New York, Chicago 
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FREE ... .Write for 
“SwEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D. GhirardelliCo., 
910 North Point St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Master 
Cake 
Makers 
of the 
West 


use 
this 
simple 
short-cut 


Women who are noted for their wonderful chocolate 
cakes, all over the West, save time and trouble—and at 
the same time have a better cake—by using Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate, which goes right into the sifter with the 
other dry ingredients—thus eliminating grating, melting, 


and extra mixing. 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate has cocoa’s convenience 


of form—but it has chocolate’s full, fine flavor, too. 


The result is that your cake is better blended and every 
bit as full-flavored, when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, as well as being easier. Order a tin of Ghir- 


ardelli’s today! 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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Kitchen Secrets 


[ent keep dates or honey in the) 
refrigerator. The sugar in both” 
products crystallizes, making the’ 
dates dry and sugary, the honey thick. 
Neither one, however, is spoiled by 
such crystallization. Heating in a 
double boiler, or, in the case of honey, 
simply setting the container into a 
of warm water, will bring them 
ack to their original state. 


lea find 


t+ & 

It is a good idea to salt the whipped 
cream that you use as a garnish for 
cream soups. Sprinkling each serving 
with paprika or a bit of parsley chop- 
ped fine makes the garnish still more/ 
interesting. Another smart idea is 
sometimes to fold the whipped cream 
into the soup instead of dropping it 
on top. 


+t & | 
A friend tells me that when she 

was a youngster, her mother used 
occasionally to serve what they called 
“scrap suppers,” and these were the 
favorites of the three children. Small 
bits of well seasoned leftovers from) 
several meals—perhaps one serving of ' 
scalloped corn, one of spinach, a few! 
spoonfuls of creamed carrots, or what-| 
ever might be on hand—were heated} 
separately, and each plate served al 
different assortment, with a freshly| 
baked potato to add interest. Usv- 
ally each child was allowed to make 
his own selection, which added to the} 
fun. A 

bob + : 

Speaking of vegetables, do you 

agree with me that the goodness/ 
of ordinary creamed vegetables is’ 
doubled and redoubled by putting) 
them into a fairly shallow baking) 
dish, sprinkling the top generously? 
with buttered crumbs, and browning 
those crumbs lightly in a hot oven? 
Creamed cabbage, celery, carrots, 
onions, anything, may be treated in 
that way. Grated cheese may be 
mixed with the crumbs, too. Inct-/ 
dentally, the addition of grated onion 
in small or larger quantity as seems 
best, improves the flavor of most) 
creamed vegetables. 

* +k : 
Have you ever worked this magic? 
on canned spinach? Simply drain of § 
part of the liquid, (drain it into af 
clean mayonnaise jar and save it top 
add to tomorrow’s soup; don’t throw § 
that vitamin C carelessly into the ® 
sink!) and put the spinach into a 
saucepan. Season with a tablespoon- § 
ful 7 ckeae and a teaspoonful of F 
Worcestershire sauce, heat, and that 7 
is all there is to it! If you insist, you f 
may add butter ad lib., and salt and > 
pepper as desired; but for reducing or f 


[ 


Bie 














non-fattening diet, omit the butter. [ 
You really will not miss it at all. 
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After several times making the mis- 
take of burning winter pears when my 
intention was to bake them beauti- 
fully, a friend passed along to me the 
tip that she cooked the halved pears 
on top of the stove in a thin syrup 
until they were almost tender, then 
put them into the baking dish, added 
a little more sugar, and baked them 
slowly until well done. They are ever 
so good. The juice, or syrup, jells 
around the pears in the serving dish, 
and is a lovely pinky color. To gild 
the lily, crumble a macaroon or two 
fine and sprinkle over the pears a few 
minutes before taking from the oven. 


+ F & 

It is a well-known fact that in the 
small household, a cake lasts a tire- 
somely long time. Have you ever 
tried making chocolate cake pudding 
out of the last portion? If you are 
starting with a chocolate cake, merely 
mix 1 egg (beaten until white and 
yolk are well mixed but not frothy) 
with 1 cupful of milk, add  tea- 
spoonful of salt, and pour over 
broken pieces of cake, icing and all, 
arranged in a buttered baking dish. 
No sugar is added, for the cake sup- 
plies plenty of sweetness. Nuts, 
chopped coarse, may be added. Place 
the baking dish in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven (325 
degrees) about 40 minutes, or until 
set. The water in the pan should 
not be allowed to boil. When firm, 
remove from the pan of water, let 
cool, then turn out. Serve warm or 
cold, with plain or whipped cream or 
any not-too-sweet sauce. If white 
cake is used, you may like to add a 
generous spoonful of ground chocolate 
to the plain custard before pouring 
over the cake. 


tk KF & 

At a luncheon the other day, the 
salad was unusually pretty. The 
edges of each lettuce leaf had been 
dipped lightly into paprika before 
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arranging the diced vegetables in the 
lovely green cups. | 

Grated orange rind adds a sophisti- | 
cated note to cream of celery soup. | 
Sprinkle just a bit on top just before | 
serving. | 

Casaba or honeydew melon balls in | 
grapefruit juice are good.—G. A. C. | 


| Téva Gd Ideas | 
| 


to use a large sheet 
é of cardboard, during 
S|} the child’s practice 
hour, to protect the 
lower front board of an upright piano 
from scuffing and marring from the 
toes of the child’s shoes. A cut-out 
may be made for the pedals, and if | 
sufficiently stiff, the cardboard may | 
be merely leaned in position, to be 
stored away when not needed. 
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“Even after frying onions, | 
merely strain Mazola—and 
use it again and again.” 





“Yes | know Mazola never 
carries the flavor of one 
food to another.” 


Tail 


| @ is a test which will convince the 


most skeptical woman that Mazola is not 
only perfect for frying but economical 
as well. : 

Follow this recipe for French Fried 
Onions. You will notice how quickly and 
pleasantly Mazola fries them if 

. appetizingly crisp, deli- 
cious and free from grease. 

Use good - sized onions. 
Peel and cut in crosswise 
slices one-fourth inch thick. 
Dustwith salt, dip in a slightly 
beaten egg mixed with one- 
half cup cold water, then in 
fine dry crumbs and fry in 
deep Mazola hot enough to 
brown a bit of bread in a 
minute and a half, 325 
degrees F. Drain on paper, 
dust with salt and serve. Then strain the 
Mazola you have used for frying them. 





It takes but 2 minutes to pre- 
pare Mazolg French Dressing 


vegetable, meat or fish salad. 





Use the same Mazola over again for 
frying any other food—croquettes, 
chicken, doughnuts (Mazola plays no 
favorites —it fries ALL foods tenderly). 
There will not be the slightest flavor 
or odor of onions. You can repeat this 
time and again. 

ous 
Delicious Salad Dressings, of 
course, really made Mazola 
famous. Mazola blends so 
readily—is so smooth that 
many people actually prefer 
Mazola to expensive im- 
ported oils. Try this simple 2- 
minute recipe for delicious 
French Dressing. 

Beat together % cup 
Mazola, 3 tablespoons vin- 
egar, % teaspoon salt and 
\% teaspoon white pepper. Use with any 
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that cuts work in half 





“It’s surprisingly 
easy to use!”’ 


**Yes, and its finish 
lasts longer.’’ 





cA NEW and secret way of emulsifying and blending wax 
has been found that will save you a great deal of work and 
worry—not to mention expense. 


As a matter of fact, waxing a floor is now almost as easy as 
sweeping. And frequent re-waxing is unnecessary. 


For this remarkable new process—called the Koric Process— 
removes the objectionable features of ordinary wax and makes 
a super-fine compound that is creamy-smooth, supple and ex- 
ceedingly durable. Neither heavy, slow-drying nor sticky. 


When you use this new wax -you’ll discover, first of all, that 
ina very few minutes it gives the floor a soft, lustrous beauty 
that adorns a room like mellow sunlight. 


Then, with the passing of days and weeks, your admiration 
will increase as you watch the rich, velvety surface resist 
wear, heel-marks and scratches much longer than you expected. 


Now wax your painted, shellaced, var- 
nished, waxed, or linoleumed floors 
—keep them gleaming like new and at 
the same time save yourself a lot of 
work...Use this new-process wax. 


Attention: There’s just one wax pre- 
pared by the exclusive Koric Process... 
and that is Old English. Made by TheA.S. 
Boyle Co., Cincinnati, O., Windsor, Ont. 


Old English 
Wax 


Here’s the new Wax The Kitchen 
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Adding occasionally a new book that 
recommended. 

From the various volumes that 
to me especially well worth owning. 


“Meal Planning and Table Ser- 


Arts Press, price $2.00) is one that 
SuNSET readers will welcome, for the 


McLean, of Hood River, Oregon, con- 
tributes occasionally to this magazine. 


| (You will remember her article about 
giving a Christmas tea, in the Decem- | 
ber, 1929, issue.) This simple, di- | 


rectly written little book tells the 


good form. The title does not indi- 
cate one of the best points of the book: 
that it is an excellent rule book of 
table etiquette, written for those of 
us who are ordinarily ignored in the 
big, expensive volumes that tell us 


Island houseparty, but say little or 
nothing about how to serve a simple 
dinner at home with no servant, or 
not more than one. Boys and girls 
who are just discovering the com- 
plexities of social affairs, and who take 


VERY homemaking woman who Fe 
looks upon her work as a real | 
profession takes pride in keeping her- | 
self well informed as to new develop. | 
ments in theory as well as skilled in | 
the practice of her every-day duties. © 


is really worthwhile is certainly to be 7 


have come to my desk in the past | 
year, I have selected several that seem 7 


vice,” by N. Beth Bailey, (Manual | 


author, who is now Beth Bailey | 


homemaker in the “no-servant” home | 
just how to plan and serve meals in | 


TENE Fay) 


weer re 


how to conduct ourselves at a Long | 





them more seriously than they ever 
have before or ever will again, will | 
find “Meal Planning and Table Ser- 
vice” a splendid book of reference. 
The hostess will like especially well 
the chapters on rules for table service, 
and menus and service for special 
occasions. 
+ & 

“Nutrition IN HEALTH AND Dis- 

EASE,” by Cooper, Barber, and Mit- 


chell, (J. B. Lippincott Company, 


prehensive and at the same time one 


Bringing out the fact that with the 
development of modern nursing as a 
profession the modern woman _ has 
fewer demands for a_ knowledge 
of “bedside” nursing, the point 1s 
made that there is a much greater 
demand for her daily assistance in 
fighting ill health by prevention of 
disease, through sane everyday living 
in which the choice of food plays so 
large a part. 

The authors are outstanding in the 











THE ONLY WAX MADE BY THE KORIC PROCESS 


field of nutrition: Lenna F. Cooper, 








price $3.50) is one of the most com- Ff 


of the most interesting textbooks for © 
homemakers that I have seen. é 
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B.S., M.A., M.H.E., food director of 
the University of Michigan, formerly 
Dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Battle Creek College, and 
supervising dietician in the U. S. 
Army, 1918-1919; Edith M. Barber, 
B.S., M.S., outstanding writer and 
consultant on food and nutrition; and 
Helen S. Mitchell, B.A., Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of nutrition, Battle Creek Col- 
lege, and director of nutrition re- 
search, Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Besides the well-written chapters 
on minerals, vitamins, proteins, car- 
bohydrates, etc., which, much to the 
ap of the casual reader will be 
found really fascinating reading, there 
are others still more fascinating on 
foods of the foreign-born, diet in old 
age, menu planning and_ hospital 
dietaries, the development of cook- 
ery, diet in overweight and under- 
weight, artificial feeding of infants, 
and malnutrition. The last part of 
the book is devoted to small-quantity 
recipes for dishes which are suitable 
for invalids. 


+ + 

One of the most useful all-round 
good cookbooks that I have been 
using the past few months is entitled, 
“Foop AnD How to Cook It,” by 
Helen M. Wells and Belle DeGraf, 
both of whom are well known in the 
field of home economics here in the 
West. The clear, complete recipes 
and directions will be much appre- 
ciated by the inexperienced user, and 
there is a wealth of material for the 
expert as well. The recipes are 
printed in clear, large type, and no 
page need be turned in using any 
recipe. The book has a washable 
binding, and a thumb tab makes the 
index immediately available—a most 
helpful point. Menus for every pos- 
sible occasion are included, and 32 
“master recipes’ —fundamental or 
basic recipes—-will be found helpful. 
Published by National Publishing 
Co., price $2.50 a copy, the book 
would be an excellent investment or 
gift for any bride, or established 
homemaker. 


k 

“Tue House tHat Runs ItTseEtr” 
is an interestingly written book on 
home management, by Gladys Denny 
Shultz and Beulah Schenk. It is a 
storylike account of the reorganizing 
of an old house to meet the needs of 
a family consisting of children and 
grown-ups, and it is packed full of 
good ideas that can be applied in any 
house, new or old, by any open- 
minded mother. This very readable 
book is published by John Day, price 
is $2.50.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 











FIRELIGHT ... Warm and Cheery as an Open Fire 





Melt shivers away with 
a Firelight Heater 


CTIVE youngsters wil/ patter about, half- 

dressed. Why not protect their morning 

romp with a few extra degrees of cozy 
FIRELIGHT heat? 







FIRELIGHT speeds warmth to dress by, on cold 
mornings. It supplies extra bathroom heat. 
Adds the cheer of an open fire in any room. 
It’s economical, too. Keeps shivers away, ten 
to twelve hours on a gallon of kerosene. 









Finished in porcelain, white or colors, and 

satin-black japan. Nickel trim. Ruddy light shines 
through a Pyrex fire-bowl. Other Perfection 
Heaters, all-metal. $6.25 to$17.75, at your dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toranto 
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Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 








Use your 


Shadowe 


Lawn 
for teas... . for rest hours 


Fence protection makes it as 
private as your sun parlor 


Why not have a tea table and chairs . 
hammock, and other pleasure wc 
on your shadow- cooled lawn? You can, if 
your grounds are made private by Cy clone 
Fence. Flowers and shrubs will 
be protected, too. Your kid- 
dies can run and play—and 
you will never worry about 
their safety. It’s the modern 
idea in fine neighborhoods—to 
make homes more livable with 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Erection Crewsinstall fence every- 
where. Phone, wire or write for information. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Portland, Oregon Los Angeles 
San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


Suvesimiarvy OF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


3) 





Cyclone — not 
a “‘type’’ of 
fence—but 
fence made 
exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence 
Company and 
identified by 
this trade- 
mark. 


©C.F.Co., 1931 
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Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service 





@ 
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Candle Fixtures 


At times when we want a soft light in our 
living room we try to put candles in our 
electric fixtures. The wax is difficult to 
clean out. Do you know of some way to do 
this?—A Sunset reader. 

Consultation: Get some old bulbs, 
break the glass and clean out the base 
of the bulbs thoroughly. Have a 
washer or cup soldered around the 
brass base. This cup may then be 
screwed into the electric socket and 
used as a candle holder. It can be 
made quite decorative.—Architect. 


@ 6 


Swimming Pool 


How should we go about building a swim- 
ming pool? Can we build it ourselves? Are 
there plan books or other information we 
may procure?—F. L. K., Eugene, Oregon. 

Consultation: 1 would advise any 
person who wishes to build a swim- 
ming pool to engage an architect or 
engineer to make the drawings and 
specifications. A swimming pool is a 
small affair but unless it is rightly 
proportioned it will not be practical 
for swimming. Unless it is properly 
designed it will crack and cause end- 
less trouble and leaking. Unless 
drainage facilities and skimming facili- 
ties are right, it will be a constant 
nuisance. You can build it your- 
selves if you have the proper guid- 
ance. There are a number of books 
available—I am sending you a list of 
them—but without some technical 
assistance they are of little use. 


Mirrors 


Can you tell me what is the proper place 
for lights on a mirror for shaving? My light 
is now on the ceiling—E. F., Spokane, 
Washington. 

Consultation: In using a mirror the 
light should be directed onto the 
object, not into the mirror. Particu- 
larly should the light shine directly 
upon the face in shaving. I usually 
place one light over the medicine cabi- 
net mirror or a bracket light at each 
side. There are excellent mirrors on 
the market now with special lights at- 
tached for shaving.—Architect. 
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to give sonny and sister wash 
cloths in their favorite color. In 
this way, they will be assured 
of always 
getting 
their own. 
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Sereens, too, have gone modern) 








































Rorscreens obviate the unsightliness and) F 
cumbersomeness of old-fashioned, wide- | you 
framed screens. Installed permanently, in ur 
new or old homes, they require no annual | sele 
putting up and taking down. @ 5 
Rolscreens roll up and down — like a = ‘ 
window shade B® Hav 

They’re there when you want them; snugly | mol, 
out of the way when you don’t. No need to | |ow, 


remove for window washing. No trouble | b 
me Dest 
































getting at flower boxes or casement latches. | the 
No gathered dirt to soil breeze-blown) —. 
drapes. Thoroughly insect-tight, even in q oats 
widest windows. No sagging; no rust-made ' a sn 
holes. Made of special “AluminA” wire-/) P!Ctl 
cloth that will far outlive their Ten-yrar> one 
GUARANTEE. © and 
But—be sure they’re genuine Pella-) othe 
made Rolscreens. Fifteen patented fea-/ spac 
tures. Write for booklet giving complete) their 
information. artic 
f neat 
E cord. 
| come 
EEE, TRADE MARK B vase: 
OF PELLA, IOWA | most 
een foe 
RoiscREEN Company, 1021 Main St., Pella, Iowa shou 
Please send illustrated booklet showing how ; : 
Rolscreens can add auty, convenience and © supe! 
utility to my home. Chk 
bof br 
Name — Bold: 
Street _s some 
City and State A E legit 
— & new 
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NOW for only $15 to $25 extra cost 


You can have the fireplace of your dreams 
—a really usable, economical, charming 

part of your home. New comfort from new 
ss the of circulating heat equal to a fur- 
nace register. Smokeless operation. Build 
any design—use any fuel—fully guaran- 
teed. Ask for full information free. 


Heatilator Company 
562 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator piece 


Tell Your Friends About SUNSET 
























The Western Magazine of Good Ideas 








Modernizing A 
Living Room 


(Continued from page 21) 


odern| 





The sofa may be covered all over in a 
plain green tapestry, but have extra 
cushions in a figured tapestry. If 
the slip-cover idea interests you, one 
can be made of plain green chintz 
and have yellow pipings, with the 
cushions covered in a figured chintz 
to harmonize. Perhaps your old sofa 
would be sufficiently improved with 
a well fitting slip-cover, but it is not 
to be recommended as a makeshift. 

From the many old pictures which 
" you doubtless removed from the walls 
| during the period of redecoration, 














pnd ' select three or four good ones. Per- 
| haps they need reframing—their old 

a elaborate frames, carved and gilded, 
- do not fit in with our new simplicity. 
Have them framed with small dark 

snugly | moldings and rehang them very much 


eed to | lower than you had them before. The 
ee best large one will perhaps fit over 
blown the new mantel, but if none seems 
ven in), Suitable, here is the opportunity for 
-made). 4 Small investment. Choose a good 
wire-| Picture for this center of attraction, 
n-yrar) one that you can live with happily 
f and enjoy for years to come. The 
Pella-| other pictures must be hung where 
1 fea-| space permits and with due regard to 
mplete > their relationship with the various 
articles of furniture which stand be- 
| neath them. Avoid all unnecessary 
cords and tassels. _And now as we 
J) F come to the finishing touches with 
+ vases, lamps and ornaments, the ut- 
most care must be exercised so that 
there is no overloading. Lamp shades 
+ Iowa should be trim and small with no 
g how & superfluous decoration. 

Choose from the motley collection 
| of bric-a-brac which you took off the 
——f old mantel, bookshelves and tables, 
___) some of the better pieces which have a 

' legitimate excuse he returning to the 
' new room. Three or four pieces will 
» be sufficient on the new, smaller 
| mantel; there may be candlesticks 
» at each end if you so desire, or what- 
> ever articles you may care to display. 

















S at” sty acgood Idea! 





to make your own trou- 
sers-hangers, as illus- 
trated. An ordinary wire 
coat hanger may be 
opened at the hook, two 
spring clothes pins slip- 
ped on, the wire being 
inserted through the coil 
spring of the clothes pin, 
and the hanger twisted 
together again. 
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“"RLECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 

















it. like the ancient god 


JANUS, you could 


You would look backward a dozen years or so and see a 
period wherein electrical cooking, heating and refrigeration 
were practically unthought of—and you would look for- 
ward a dozen years from today and visualize the develop- 
ments in electrical facilities for the home which will 
symbolize even greater progress. 


Profiting by the knowledge gained from this look into 
the past and the future you would plan to have your house 
adequately wired to provide for the many new devices 
which will be introduced into the home of tomorrow. 
Thus you would guard against the delay and expense of 
special wiring to facilitate the operation of electrical 
labor-saving home equipment. 


In California, the electrical industry has established an 
advisory board of impartial experts who are alert to the 
electrical demands of the next five—ten—fifteen years. 
Their responsibility is to anticipate the trend of electrical 
development. Their services are available, without obliga- 
tion, to you who are desirous of equipping your homes 
with wiring facilities adequate to efficiently serve for many 


years hence. Write us about your problems. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


* 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity. 


mai ROR me 


see two ways at once 


* 












ena “ 
of METAL! 


NFAILING sources cf water, tanks 

like this rise above a thousand 
cities and towns — dependable because 
made of metal. 


Whether water is to be kept in or 
out, metal is chosen. In grave vaults, 
especially, metal is ideal, for a grave 
vault that allows water to enter is 
money wasted. 


Made of 12 gauge, specially processed 
Keystone Copper Steel or Armco Ingot 
Iron, the Clark Grave Vault offers the 
dependable protection of metal. The 
seams are welded inside and out; there 
is not even a pinhole through which a 
drop of water may enter. Using the 
principle of the diving bell, the Clark 
requires no man-made seals. No wonder 
the Clark is guaranteed for fifty years. 


The Clark is also made in a perpet- 
ually guaranteed de luxe model of 10 
gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
Gray or White Lacquer Finish, Copper 
Bronze or Gold Bronze Finish, Silver- 
tone or Copper Finish on vaults Cad- 
mium Plated by Udylite Process, De 
Luxe 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 


pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dept. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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| Vines for Valley Homes 
| 
| (Continued from page 24) 
| 
| from seed, sown in February, or later. 
| The root, once established, is perma- 
| nent. Even if the main vine is moved, 
new plants come up all around the old 
_ location, and can be given away to 
| friends, or used to start new climbers. 
This plant likes all the water it can 
| get, but will stand some drought. 
One of the most beautiful and satis- 
| factory of climbing vines is the least 
known—the Mexican Rosa de Mon- 
tana, or Antigonon leptopus. This 
| lovely creation is like a good child— 
| it seems too good to be true. Its 
18-inch sprays of rose-pink flowers 
| hang against a background of shining 


transparent green leaves, heart- | 
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| 
| 
| 
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shaped, and about four inches long. | 


The runners are so delicate that they 


| may be trained on common string, | 


but the leaves grow close together. 


This vine loves hot weather, and is | 


good for a south or west exposure. 
No insects bother it. 
be obtained from almost any well- 
| known nursery. 
up in late spring, and all through the 


A perennial, it comes | 


heat it laughs in the face of the ardent | 


sun, growing pinker and greener each 
day, until heavy frost cuts it down. 
Then the sunshine is welcome to fall 
through the windows into the break- 
fast nook, and glitter on the perco- 
lator and the yellow waffle set. 

Kudzu vine, because it grows so 
fast and covers so much surface, has 
been planted by many people, but 
most of them seem to regret it later, 
for it is so greedy that it takes every- 
thing. It is often classed as objec- 
tionable. 

The moon vine, with its lovely blue 
flowers resembling morning glories, 
| but larger, is a favorite perennial. 
The fragrant white flowered variety 
is an annual. Both grow fast and 
high, and cover well. The former 
must be started from a rooted plant, 
as it seldom bears seeds, but, once 
started, new plants may be obtained 
at every point where a joint touches 
the ground, as it roots very easily. 
| The white flowered vine is grown 
from seed planted in March or April. 
It kills down in winter. 

Dishrag gourds are fun. They do 
better here than any other form of 
gourd, and can really be used for 
dishrags after the outer coating chips 
off. Children love to watch them 
grow, often as much as an inch 
overnight. The seed should be 
planted late, after the ground is 
warm, usually in April. Be sure that 
the support is strong enough to hold 
the vines in a windstorm, for they 
become very heavy. 

Lily-of-the-valley vine takes less 





water than almost any other, and is 





The root may | 














These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
soaety, Be prepared to kill these in- 
sects. Have on hand a package of 

Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 

The garden package of ‘Black Leaf 
40”, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 


effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Inc 


., Louisville, Ky. 







































































A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
If interested ask for 
@ copy of our 1931 
GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 


—— Hoey like it 


sinnine INC. 


Puyallup, State of 
Washington 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs 











Choicest Delphinium Seeds. and Flower Seeds 








Make Your Own Table Gordes 





SIX Dainty Little Succulent Rock 


Plants (crassula, stapelia, sedum, etc.) 

that will thrive in yourhome. Easy to make up 
Dish-Garden as pictured. Plants sent postpaid to 
any point in U. S. A. Full instructions included. 
Send for free list of Cacti and Rock Garden Plants in stock. 


E. P. Bradbury cacws tench Fontana, Calif. 


“NEW FLOWER CREATIONS” 


are offered in my new catalogue for 1931. Roses, Fragrant 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Hybrid Amaryllis and many valuable new 
exotic perennials and flowering trees, are among the many 
interesting new plants described. Send for your copy NOW. 
Wm. H. Henderson—Former Ass’t to Luther Burbank 
HENDERSON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Route 5 Box 22 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


& DAHLIAS & 


Write for our free descriptive price list con- 
taining the best standard varieties of dahlias. 


Special Bargain Collections 


FRAME DAHLIA GARDENS 
Porterville, Calif.—P. O. Box 505 — Carmelita Way 














(Plants Also Suitable for Rockeries) $ 00 J 
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‘BLAME THE SOAP! 


Soap has to take the blame for a 
lot of washing troubles that are 
not its fault at all. White clothes 
that dry gray, difficult rinsing, 
a dirty ring around the tub or 
dishpan, excessive amounts of 
sozp used — these are signs of 
hard water. 

A little Mel’o (one tablespoon- 
ful in the dishpan, two in the 
bathtub) instantly softens the 
hardest water. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift 
and thorough. White clothes dry 
snow-white, less scrubbing is re- 
quired, hands are spared irrita- 
tion, and far less soap is needed. 

Mel’o speeds up all washing 
and cleaning, and adds comfort 
to the bath. Try it. Sold by your 
grocer — 10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
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Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 






HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 











ANTS &GOPHERS 


Cyanogasgetsthem—quickly 
and economically. A spoon- 
ful inserted in an ant nest or 
gopher opening—and a dead- 
ly gas is formed which de- 
stroys the pests instantly and 
humanely. Get Cyanogas at 
drug and seed stores—there’s 
4 nothing like it for insect and 
rodent pests. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 














SALES COMPANY | 
Dept. SM 
Azusa California 








Use CYANOGAS 














Display every photograph 
on your walls 


No Hammer Needed 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 sizes 
Won't mar wall paper 


10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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a favorite for many reasons. It is 
gray-green, resembling mistletoe, and 
covered with flowers which look ex- 
actly like dainty lily-of-the-valley 
cups. We like it especially well for 
covering a chicken-yard, for it will 
soon hide from view the chicken’s 
household arrangements, and it will 
obligingly poke its succulent tendrils 
through the fence, almost into the 
mouths of the fowls, who eat it hun- 
grily. Like the other perennials, it is 
started with a rooted plant, and after- 
ward one has more new plants than 
they know what to do with, for it, 
too, runs along the ground, rooting 
at every joint. 

Virginia creeper is used a great 
deal, as it is easily grown from cut- 
tings, and makes good shade in a very 
short time. It needs a support. It 
turns a glorious scarlet in the fall, 


and then drops its leaves, letting in | 


the sunshine. 

Nothing is prettier than Balsam 
apple, a dainty, lace-like vine, whose 
pendant pods burst open in the fall, 
revealing seeds like glowing rubies. 
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This climber is charming over a) 


kitchen window. It is an annual, 
and the seeds should be planted in 
warm ground, in April. 

The third class of vines, the 
clingers, are like some women, whose 
“beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
They climb by suction, and are per- 
ennials. Their graceful tendrils drape 


| doorways and windows, and cool the 


walls. 

The climbing fig, an evergreen, is 
very good for stone and stucco walls, 
but should not be used where there 
is a shingle roof, as its tiny, 
fingers will pry off this type of roofing. 
Rooted plants come in cans, and cost 
only about 40 cents. 


strong | 


The old familiar Boston ivy does | 


well here, and in the autumn its scar- 
let leaves against a- yellow stucco 
wall are truly Spanish. It is a per- 


| ennial, and may be started from cut- 


tings taken in the fall, and planted 
from November to February. 

Red spider is the worst enemy of 
our vines. It can be controlled by 
spraying the leaves with the garden 
hose. This should never be done 
when the sun is on the plants, as water 
and sun together will scald leaves. 








| Itva Good tea~ 


to break a dog of chasing after cars by 
suspending a stick from his collar 
(a piece of broomstick eight or ten 
inches long will do). Then when the 
dog runs, this stick will confuse him 
by bumping against his knees. 











HESE companies were cre- 


ated to acquire and hold as 
investments, enough of the securi- 
ties of the Insull Group of Public 
Utility Properties to insure con- 
tinuity of policy and management 
throughout the Group. As stated 
their founder, 
‘to establish 


by Samuel Insull, 
they were organized ‘ 
some rallying point of ownership 
and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is 
associated.’ 

Adhering to this policy, more 
than ninety per cent. of the hold- 
ings of IJnsull Untty Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co., 
of Chicago, are in the five major 
companies of the Insull Group, 
Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois; 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 

Stocks of both Jusull Utility 


Inc., and Corporation 


namely, 


Investments, 
Securities Co., of Chicago, are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and participate in the earnings of 
the companies of the Insull Group. 
The properties in the Insull Group 
are fully described in Booklet S1 


which will be sent upon request. 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 




















Sentinel | 
of METAL! 


NFAILING sources cf water, tanks 

like this rise above a thousand 
cities and towns — dependable because 
made of metal. 


Whether water is to be kept in or 
out, metal is chosen. In grave vaults, 
especially, metal is ideal, for a grave 
vault that allows water to enter is 
money wasted. 


Made of 12 gauge, specially processed 
Keystone Copper Steel or Armco Ingot 
Iron, the Clark Grave Vault offers the 
dependable protection of metal. The 
seams are welded inside and out; there 
is not even a pinhole through which a 
drop of water may enter. Using the 
principle of the diving bell, the Clark 
requires no man-made seals. No wonder 
the Clark is guaranteed for fifty years. 


The Clark is also made in a perpet- 
ually guaranteed de luxe model of 10 
gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
Gray or White Lacquer Finish, Copper 
Bronze or Gold Bronze Finish, Silver- 
tone or Copper Finish on vaults Cad- 
mium Plated by Udylite Process, De 
Luxe 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 
pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western_ Office and Warehouse 
<ansas City, Mo. 


Dept. 


GRAVE 
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VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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Vines for Valley Homes 


(Continued from page 24) 


| from seed, sown in February, or later. 
The root, once established, is perma- 
nent. Even if the main vine is moved, 
| new plants come up all around the old 
| location, and can be given away to 
| friends, or used to start new climbers. 
This plant likes all the water it can 
get, but will stand some drought. 





One of the most beautiful and satis- 


| factory of climbing vines is the least 
| known—the Mexican Rosa de Mon- 

tana, or Antigonon leptopus. This 

lovely creation is like a good child— 
| it seems too good to be true. Its 
| 18-inch sprays of rose-pink flowers 
| hang against a background of shining 


transparent green leaves, heart- | 


shaped, and about four inches long. 
| The runners are so delicate that they 
| may be trained on common string, 
but the leaves grow close together. 


This vine loves hot weather, and is | 


good for a south or west exposure. 
No insects bother it. The root may 
be obtained from almost any well- 
| known nursery. A perennial, it comes 


up in late spring, and all through the | 


heat it laughs in the face of the ardent 
sun, growing pinker and greener each 
day, until heavy frost cuts it down. 
Then the sunshine is welcome to fall 
| through the windows into the break- 
fast nook, and glitter on the perco- 
lator and the yellow waffle set. 

Kudzu vine, because it grows so 
| fast and covers so much surface, has 
been planted by many people, but 
most of them seem to regret it later, 
for it is so greedy that it takes every- 
thing. 
tionable. 

The moon vine, with its lovely blue 
| flowers resembling morning glories, 
| but larger, is a favorite perennial. 

The fragrant white flowered variety 
is an annual. Both grow fast and 
high, and cover well. The former 
must be started from a rooted plant, 
| as it seldom bears seeds, but, once 
| started, new plants may be obtained 
at every point where a joint touches 
| the ground, as it roots very easily. 
The white flowered vine is grown 
from seed planted in March or April. 
It kills down in winter. 
Dishrag gourds are fun. They do 
better here than any other form of 
| gourd, and can really be used for 
dishrags after the outer coating chips 
off. Children love to watch them 
grow, often as much as an inch 
overnight. The seed should be 
planted late, after the ground is 
warm, usually in April. Be sure that 
the support is strong enough to hold 
the vines in a windstorm, for they 
become very heavy. 
Lily-of-the-valley vine takes less 


It is often classed as objec- | 


Make Your Own Table Carded 





Porterville, Calif.—P. O. Box 505— Carmelita Way 





water than almost any other, and is 
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These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
beauty. Be prepared to kill these in- 
sects. Have on ,hand a package of 

Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 

The garden package of ‘Black Leaf 
40”, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 
effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 




































A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
If interested ask for 
@ copy of our 1931 
GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 
Nothing just like it 
published. 
PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington 


Hardy Plants, Bulbs 
and Flower Seeds 
























Choicest Delphinium Seeds. 






















(Plants Also Suitable for Rockeries) $ 00 © 
SIX Dainty Little Succulent Rock 


Plants (crassula, stapelia, sedum, etc.) 

that will thrive in yourhome. Easy to make up 
Dish-Garden as pictured. Plants sent postpaid to 
any point in U. S. A. Full instructions included. 
Send for Sree list of Cacti and Rock Garden Plants in stock. 


E. P. Bradbury Cactus kench Fontana, Calif. 


“NEW FLOWER CREATIONS” 


are offered in my new catalogue for 1931. Roses, Fragrant 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Hybrid Amaryllis and many valuable new 
exotic perennials and flowering trees, are among the many 
interesting new plants described. Send for your copy NOW. & 
Wm. H. Henderson—Former Ass’t to Luther Burbank 
HENDERSON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Route 5 Box 22 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


& DAHLIAS & 


Write for our free descriptive price list con- 
taining the best standard varieties of dahlias. 
































Special Bargain Collections 


FRAME DAHLIA GARDENS 
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DON'T 


[BLAME THE SOAP! 


Soap has to take the blame for a 
lot of washing troubles that are 
not its fault at all. White clothes 
that dry gray, difficult rinsing, 
a dirty ring around the tub or 
dishpan, excessive amounts of 
sozp used — these are signs of 
hard water. 

A little Mel’o (one tablespoon- 
ful in the dishpan, two in the 
bathtub) instantly softens the 
hardest water. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift 
and thorough. White clothes dry 
snow-white, less scrubbing is re- 
quired, hands are spared irrita- 
tion, and far less soap is needed. 

Mel’o speeds up all washing 
and cleaning, and adds comfort 
to the bath. Try it. Sold by your 
grocer — 10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 


Hees eRe 


eee ce gt 


Da ee es 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 


1OuickPeiaily 40 
ANTS &GOPHERS 


Cyanogasgetsthem—quickly 
and economically. A spoon- 
ful inserted in an ant nest or 
gopher opening—and a dead- 
ly gas is formed which de- 
stroys the pests instantly and 
humanely. yanogas at 
drug and seed stores—there’s 
nothing like it for insect and 
rodent pests. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 

















SALES COMPANY 
Dept. SM 
Azusa California 

















Display every photograph 
on your walls 


No Hammer Needed 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 sizes 
Won't mar wall paper 


10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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a favorite for many reasons. It is 
gray-green, resembling mistletoe, and 
covered with flowers which look ex- 
actly like dainty lily-of-the-valley 
cups. We like it especially well for 
covering a chicken-yard, for it will 
soon hide from view the chicken’s 
household arrangements, and it will 
obligingly poke its succulent tendrils 
through the fence, almost into the 
mouths of the fowls, who eat it hun- 
grily. Like the other perennials, it is 
started with a rooted plant, and after- 
ward one has more new plants than 
they know what to do with, for it, 
too, runs along the ground, rooting 
at every joint. 

Virginia creeper is used a great 
deal, as it is easily grown from cut- 
tings, and makes good shade in a very 
short time. It needs a support. It 
turns a glorious scarlet in the fall, 
and then drops its leaves, letting in 
the sunshine. 

Nothing is prettier than Balsam 
apple, a dainty, lace-like vine, whose 
pendant pods burst open in the fall, 
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revealing seeds like glowing rubies. | 


This climber is charming over a 
kitchen window. It is an annual, 


and the seeds should be planted in | 


warm ground, in April. 

The third class of vines, the 
clingers, are like some women, whose 
‘beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
They climb by suction, and are per- 
ennials. Their graceful tendrils drape 


| doorways and windows, and cool the 





walls. 

The climbing fig, an evergreen, is 
very good for stone and stucco walls, 
but should not be used where there 
is a shingle roof, as its tiny, 
fingers will pry off this type of roofing. 
Rooted plants come in cans, and cost 
only about 40 cents. 

The old familiar Boston ivy does 
well here, and in the autumn its scar- 
let leaves against a-yellow stucco 

wall are truly Spanish. 
ennial, and may be started from cut- 
tings taken in the fall, and planted 
from November to February. 

Red spider is the worst enemy of 
our vines. 
spraying the leaves with the garden 
hose. This should never be done 


when the sun is on the plants, as water | 


and sun together will scald leaves. 








ms 9) 
| Ita Good Taea ~ 


to break a dog of chasing after cars by 
suspending a stick from his collar 
(a piece of broomstick eight or ten 
inches long will do). Then when the 
dog runs, this stick will confuse him 
by bumping against his knees. 


strong | 


It is a per- | 


It can be controlled by | 


| 











HESE companies were cre- 


ated to acquire and hold as 
investments, enough of the securi- 
ties of the Insull Group of Public 
Utility Properties to insure con- 
tinuity of policy and management 
throughout the Group. As stated 
their founder, 
‘to establish 


by Samuel Insull, 
they were organized ‘ 
some rallying point of ownership 
and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is 
associated.’’ 

Adhering to this policy, more 
than ninety per cent. of the hold- 
ings of IJnsull Unlty Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. , 
of Chicago, are in the five major 
companies of the Insull Group, 
namely, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois; 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 

Stocks of both Jnsull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co., of Chicago, are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and participate in the earnings of 
the companies of the Insull Group. 

The properties in the Insull Group 

are fully described in Booklet $1 


which will be sent upon request. 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 












































































Decide Now! 


TO SEE THE 


E vergreen Playground 
..» THIS SUMMER! 


P LAN to “do” it in two wonderful weeks 
—or longer. It can be done—and easily! 
You will enter the Evergreen Playground 
at Longview on the Columbia. You have 
always wanted to visit this magic city that 
was planned, and now you may. 


From Tacoma, you will drive out where 
Alpine flowers, nestling close te great glaciers 
in Rainier National Park, are a thousand years 
from city traffic. 

Next will come Seattle. To the West sweep 
the Olympics, east of the city the Lake Wash- 
ington Riviera, a few hours to Snoqualmie 
Falls in the Cascades, on all sides accessible 
lakes, forests, islands and parks. 

From Everett, Mt. Index and the Monte Cristo region 
are easily reached. From Bellingham, overlooking the 


delectable San Juan Islands, you will motor out and up 
among the snowfields and heather meadows of Mt. Baker. 

Vancouver, B. C. you will find a busy world port. A 
short run out and you are 4,000 feet nearer the sky on 
Grouse Mountain. In Stanley Park you will drive through 
a forest which was young five centuries ago. 

In Victoria you will “be in England now.”’ You will go 
leisurely, visit the famous Butchart Sunken Gardens, see 
the Parliament Buildings and take the most beautiful 
Malahat Drive. 

And then you will cross from Victoria on the ferry, back 
to “the states,” returning through the profound beauty 
of the Olympic Peninsula—a fitting finale for this per- 
fectly feasible vacation which you have decided to take— 
this summer. 

The plan sounds big—and it is big, but it can be 
accomplished in two wonderful weeks if necessary— 
paved highways, smart trains, palatial steamships—or fast 
planes are ready to carry you to this Evergreen Playground 
—and our illustrated booklet will show you how to enjoy 
it. Ask for a copy today. The coupon below makes it 
easy—and you'll be glad you did! 


PUGET SOUNDERS< 
BRITIS#, COLUMBIANS 


= Associated 


LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE 
EVERETT BELLINGHAM VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


ihn dhdhtidiadldldhin ht cdltlind 









Pucer Sounpers & British Cotumsians, Associated 
314 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
Please send me FREE your illustrated booklet. 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 





= you are going east, west, around 
the world or on a short vacation 
trip, write us for information. Tell us 
just what your problems are and we 
will do all we can to help you. All 
inquiries received are answered by 
meil. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 











ALF the pleasure of doing a 

thing is in the planning. So it 
is with the summer vacation—half the 
pleasure is in anticipation. Why not 
do a little special reading these next 
few months in anticipation of the 
vacation you are to have next sum- 
mer? The actual realization of your 
trip will be just that more colorful 
and interesting for having planned 
ahead. Sunset Travel Service will 
be happy to ~_ you and to make 
suggestions so that you may enjoy 
your trip in anticipation as well as in 
realization. 


Travel Editor: 


I expect to make a business trip to Bakers- 
field in February. I should like to drive, but 
do you think road conditions would be 
safe in this part of the country? What 
would be the best route to Bakersfield?— 
B. H., Susanville, California. 

How versatile is California! You 
will leave Susanville in snow and 
arrive in Bakersfield amid fields 
sprinkled with golden poppies or 
spread with baby blue eyes! It will be 
quite all right for you to drive. There 
will be plenty of snow in your part of 
the country, and storms may close 
the road for a few hours, but never 
longer. There are snow plows work- 
ing to keep the road free from snow at 
all times. A necessary precaution, 
however, would be to use skid chains. 

Your route would lead you from 
Susanville to Red Bluff, over the 
Lassen Volcanic Highway (an all- 
winter road). From Red Bluff take 
Highway 99 to Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, and down the Valley Route to 
Bakersfield via Fresno. For this time 
of year the Valley Route is lovely and 
pleasantly warm. We do not suggest 
going by way of Reno to Sacramento 
for the reason that the Auburn- 
Truckee road is more likely to be 
closed a greater part of the time due 
to severe snow storms. 

We suggest that a day or so before 
starting on your trip you call your 
local automobile club for the latest 
information on the road conditions 
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CANADA 


Come tothis Evergreen Play- 

ground, where every. day is 
playday...where the winter sun _ 
warms and invigorates you. .. 
where the tang of Pacific 
breezes gives an added zest 
to the many recreations and 
activities that abound here. 
Play in the third annual Mid- 
winter Golf Tournament on 
Oak Bay course, February 23 
to 28 - a chance for all to win. 
And, above all, enjoy the hos- | 
pitality of The Empress, nation- | 
ally known for its superior 
cuisine and service! 


SPECIAL FALL AND WIN- 
TER RATES EFFECTIVE TO 
APRIL 30, 1931. 


AMERICAN PLAN (Including room 
with bath and meals, and privileges in 
Crystal Garden pool, showers, badmin- 
ton courts, bowling, promenades) Rate 
for a month: $225 single; $187.50 per 
person, double room; Weekly rate: $56 
single, $45.50 per person, double room; 
minimum stay of two weeks. 


EUROPEAN PLAN - Room with bath, 
single, $4.50 per day and up; double, 
$7 per day and up. For period of a_ | 
month or more lower rates quoted by | 
Manager. Meals a la carte or table | 
d’hote. 


eR a a 








Enclosed bus service to and from Col- 
wood and Oak Bay golf courses once 
daily - fare 25c each way for guests. 


For reservations address Manager of Hotel or the 
local Canadian Pacific office. 





TheE 


mpress | 


VICTORIA, B. C. 








from Susanville to Red Bluff. 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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Anticipating Alaska 


Talk of the proposed highway from 
Puget Sound to Alaska has aroused 
more than usual interest in the north- 
land. But it will be a long, long time 
before you can drive to Alaska, so 
why not plan to go this summer by 
boat, making the trip comfortably 
and quickly, and at very small ex- 
pense? We shall be glad to send full 
particulars. Before you go, do a 
little reading about this glamorous 
country. We sat up until three 
o'clock this morning reading “Tun- 
dra,” by the Edingtons, one of the 
new books about life in Alaska. 





® 


* 


More Wonders 
Of a Wanderer 


| 1. Can an alien living in the United 
States secure a United States pass- 
port? 

No. Not being a citizen of the 
United States that country has no 
right to issue to him a permit to travel. 
Such persons should consult the Consul 
of the country to which they owe alle- 
giance. It may be that the Consul will 
not issue a passport for the reason that 
under the laws of his country the appli- 
cant has ceased to be a citizen of that 
country. In this case, inquiries should 
be made at the Consulates of the coun- 
tries to be visited to ascertain whether 
or not visés would be granted on an 
affidavit of identity and nationality, 
and if they agree to visé such an affi- 
davit one should be executed before a 
Notary Public. 


2. How can an alien leaving the United 
States for a temporary trip abroad 
be sure that he will be permitted to 
return to this country. 

He must secure what is known as a 
“Permit to Re-enter” from the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration at 
Washington, D. C. Application forms 
are obtainable at any steamship office. 
This document permits him to re-enter 
the United States exempt from immi- 
gration quotas, to be discharged at the 
pier without going to Ellis Island. The 
fee for this permit is $3.00. 


eo @ 











All-Inclusive Tours to Hawaii 
Travel Editor: 

I intend to spend my two weeks’ vacation 
this summer in making a trip to Hawaii. 
Not having traveled very much, I am at a 
loss to know how to go about making reser- 
vations at the hotel after I arrive, or where 
to secure information about sightseeing 
trips, ete. Are there any special tours to the 
Islands?—G. P. S., Seattle, Washington. 

__ Yes, there are tours to Hawaii, and 
if you go this way, you may look for- 
ward to an ideal two weeks. Planned 
to provide ample time for sightseeing, 
sports, and rest, these all-inclusive 
tours permit travel to Hawaii free 
from worry, and relieve the traveler 
of detail such as hotel accommoda- 
tions, sightseeing trip tickets, bag- 
bage, etc. Details of this sort are 
taken care of in advance, and as the 
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ew train service to 


Old Mexico 


Modern train service now brings close a strange 
Old World. A land where centuries ago a glitter- 
ing civilization flourished . . . and vanished to 
leave a broken record for you to read. 

See Mexico now, before the rush of modern 
civilization disturbs the peace of centuries. 

See the exotic West Coast country which 
Southern Pacific has now made easy to reach. 
Through Pullmans now operate from Los An- 
geles to Mexico City. Tri-weekly via Tucson and 
the West Coast of Mexico. Tri-weekly via El Paso 
and through the interior to Mexico City. 

Here is an out-of-the-ordinary winter trip. Get 
all the sparkling details. Mail the coupon below. 






Gissa 


mia couthern Pacific 


te E. W. Ciapp, General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 

Please send me illustrated literature and information on 
this trip. 





Name __ 


Address 





City 




















You'll see tree ferns as tall as a four-story house 


BBawaii 
in 


6 PrinG 


... complete tour for 
as little as $293-°° 


A ways beautiful,even Hawaii takes 
on new charms in Spring. Flame trees 
paint the countryside in gorgeous 
hues. Sun-filled days are ideal for 
play at Waikiki, for sight-seeing, or 
for rest. 








Run over this year! Your entire 
tour need cost you only as little as 
$293.50. 


You sail from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles for a glorious sea voyage 
across the smooth Pacific. You have 
a full week in Hawaii, living in a 
charming hotel at Waikiki Beach and 
visiting two islands. You make the 
spectacular Circle Tour of Oahu by 
motor and see the sights of Kilauea 
Volcano and Tree Fern Forest with 
expert guides, 


Then, another joyous trjp back to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. All 
this is included for only $293.50. And 
you can extend your stay in Hawaii 
at small cost, if you wish. 

Early bookings are advised. Ask 
Your travel agency, or: 


MATSON EIWk 
(Address Dept. S-312) 
San FRANCISCO...... 215 Market St. 
Los ANGELES. ...723 W. Seventh St. 
PRPRMTAINIDD 6 os aro. encore 271 Pine St. 
MRANSEAT. 5 05 See 814 Second Ave. 
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steamer docks at Honolulu, for in- 
stance, a motor car is waiting to whisk 
the passenger to his hotel. When the 
traveler decides upon an all-inclusive 
tour, he has the advantage of knowing 
before embarking just exactly how 
much the entire trip will cost, for 
these tour rates include everything. 
Then, too, he knows just how his time 
will be spent, for a complete schedule 
is outlined before sailing. We sug- 
gest an investigation of these trips for 
added comfort, pleasure, and freedom 
from anxiety. We have sent you a 
booklet describing one of these tours. 
(Note: We shall be happy to send a 
similar booklet to anyone sending a 
two-cent stamp to the Travel Depart- 
ment, SunseT Macazine, 1045 San- 
| some Street, San Francisco.) 


bok F 
Mail Planes and Steamers 


The first attempt ever made on the 


airplane in flight to a steamship is to 
be demonstrated off the port of Los 
Angeles on Saturday, January 21, 
when a plane will circle the steamship 
after it leaves the dock en route to 
Hawaii, and will drop a bag of spe- 
cially cacheted air mail on the deck of 
the liner. 


fifty miles away. 
locate the ship at sea, swoop low over 
the deck and drop the bag. The 
steamship will carry the bag of air 
mail to its first port, Honolulu, and 


there it will be turned over to the | 


4 SAILING 


postoffiice for transmission to the 
addressees. 
- - -& 
Snow for the Week-End 


Travel Editor: 


I wonder if you could give me a list of | 


resorts within a day’s journey from San 


Francisco and the bay region where I might | 
| be certain to find snow and winter sports. I | 


want to make just short week-end trips.— | 
T.S., San Francisco, California. 
Once winter has descended in all | 
its glory, snow is almost a certainty in | 
Yosemite, Sequoia National Park, | 
General Grant National Park, and | 
| 

| 

| 


All these (with the excep- 
tion of Tahoe which is over night by | 
train) may be reached in less than a 
day by daily trains or stages, or may 
be reached in an automobile over an | 
all-year highway. Incideritally, these | 
parks are open the year round. We | 
should like to mention also the newest | 
section for winter sports near the | 
upper Feather River ere 
! 


| towns of Chester and Mineral, where 
| all the popular forms of winter sports 


are available. These two towns are 


'on the Lassen Volcanic Highway. 


Pacific Coast to transfer mail from an | 


The plane, carrying the air mail | 
| covered in a waterproof bag attached | 
to a float, will take off from the Grand | 
Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Cali- | 
| fornia, at the same time the steamship | 

sails from the dock at Wilmington, | 
The plane will | 
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Now: at New 
Lower Prices 


e 
Enjoy these tasty chick- 
en products at attractively 
lower prices. No haste - no 
waste, easily and quickly 
served. LYNDEN brand 
CHICKEN & Ecc NoopLes 
solve every meal problem—a 
full meal for four for less than 
socents. .. Alsotry LYNDEN 
brand Boneless ROAST 
CHICKEN, CHICKEN DrEss- 
ING, CHICKEN SANDWICH 
SPREAD, CHICKEN BROTH, 
CHICKEN Livers, CHICKEN 
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- toilet 
» have 
» for y 

















SHORTENING — packed in Sp 
convenient sized ‘(‘‘c’’ inside % septic 
enamel) cans, at ‘your grocer. 7 Follo 
Write for free booklet, today g and i 
Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry Ass'n. i > All « 
General Offices, Seattle, Wn. killed 

‘N % ) brush 

' And § 

Sol 

stores 

> Produ 

Serve use | 

| YNDEN |” 


BRAND 
CANNED CHICKEN 


PRODUCTS 









SHELTERED 
SEAS 





Remueiin 
In Mystic 


LASKA 


Mystery of ancient Indian races—early 
Russian empire—eternal drama of unequalled scenic 
grandeur. In these aspects and more, colorful Alaska 
offers you first-hand adventure. Sail sheltered seas to 
Alaska this summer—see it in luxury, yet at reasonable 
cost aboard smart Alaska Line ships. Cruises of 10 to 


37 days—through the famed Inside Passage—thrilling 







Enjoy 
days on the voyage to Westward. Write for our booklet, a 
“Alaska ""— gripping story of this Golden Land. Baca 
4 Conduc 
a tron 

q 
| _ $3! 
STEAMSHIP 1 WHI 

MATASIAw: comPANY 

Get “T] 
Pier 2 - Room 108 - Seattle, Washington Tricks of 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency to Ww. Ww 
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- toilet bowls. 
' have that most unpleasant task done 
' for you. 


how much 


‘IS YOUR TIME WORTH? 


You DON’T value it very highly if you 
spend precious minutes in scrubbing 
For a few cents you can 


Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 


septic, cleansing powder, into the toilet. 
_ Follow the directions on the can, flush, 
' and instantly the bowl becomes spotless. 
' All odors are eliminated. All germs 


| killed. 


Even the hidden trap, which no 


> brush can reach, is purified and cleansed. 
- And Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 


Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 


> stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 


» Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
' use for 


(Another 
Sani-Flush — cleaning auto- 


| mobile radiators. See directions on can.) 


iSani-Flush 


| CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 

















'WITHOUT SCOURING 





Ocean passage, transportation chen 
hotels, meals, coenee and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Fu- 

rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘£113"" 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 

180 North Michigan, Chicago 

521 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 








‘ CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 

private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 

Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 
Sypney W. Satu, Prop. 











Personally 
Conducted, 


trom 


$695 








sone 





° Intelligent 
Enjoyable * Inspiration® ans 


Experience S 


Personally 
Conducted, 


from 


$395 








Tricks of the trades exposed. Get good construction. Send $1. 


» to W. WRIGHT, 301 Heegaard Bldg., Beverly Hills . Cal. 


Picturesque Japan 


(Continued from page 18) 


It is known variously as 
of Beauty” 


spend as many days as possible. 








| palaces. 
the hearts of the people. 
ital of the empire for more than eleven 
centuries. By an imperial household 
law, “absolutely divine and everlast- 
ingly immutable,” 
the emperor must always be solem- 
nized in Kyoto. Certain ancient fes- 
tivals are regularly celebrated here, 
just as they were hundreds of years 
ago, and the classical dances are still 
performed. 

A complete review of all the places 
of interest in Kyoto would fill a book. 
Among those not to be missed are the 
Old Imperial Palace, very chastely 
furnished and decorated, but in the 
midst of a beautiful garden, and the 
Nijo Detached Palace, also known as 
Nijo Castle. This was the abode of 
the Tokugawa Shoguns, and is the 
last word in gorgeousness, a striking 
contrast to the Old Imperial Palace. 
The Kinkaku-ji or Gold Pavilion, so 
called because its surface was once 
completely covered with gold foil, is 


widely known. Its garden is also 
noted for its beauty. 
In cherry blossom time (April) 


All 


Kyoto is beautiful beyond words. 


| month long the cherry-dances take 
place, and the parks are thronged with 





Japanese come to see the lovely blos- 
soms. Maruyama Park is justly cele- 
brated for its blossoms, particularly 
for those of a tree more than four 
hundred years old. This tree, illum- 
inated at night with flaming torch- 
lights, presents a fairy-like aspect 
when in bloom, attracting multitudes. 
It is known as the Gion-no- Yozakura, 
or “Gion’s Nightblooming Cherry 
Tree.” 


one of the loveliest walks in the world. 

Kyoto, a few hours from Nikko by | 
train, is the most untouched by mod- | 
ern progress of all Japanese cities. 
“The City | 
and “The Classic City,” 
and in it the traveler should plan to | 
Here | 
the visitor finds everything good that 
old Japan has to give; exquisite gar- 
dens, beautiful temples, magnificent | 
The city itself is unique in | 
It was cap- | 






















the coronation of | 








The great dance of the year, of | 


course, is the famous cherry dance. 
It is held in the Kaburenjo, a theatre 
of dancing and singing, which is open 
to the general public. Admissions 


range from fifty cents to $1.75. Spe- | 


| cial geisha performers may be hired 


WHEN BUILDING YOUR Home 


| Get “TIPS FROM AN OLD BUILDER” Illustrated. 


for private parties at any time, but 
they are rather expensive. There are 


| dozens of other special dances and 


festivals in Kyoto all during the year. 
On May 15 comes the Aoi-Matsuri, 
a gorgeous procession of men clad in 
the garments of old court nobles and 
officers. The Noh-Dance takes place 























the source of milady's sparkling 
gems and golden ornaments— 


The world-famed Kimberley and 
Pretoria diamond mines, and the vast 
gold workings of Johannesburg— 


And, of course, you will also see 
majestic Victoria Falls, the pic- 
turesque Zulu native life, Kruger 
National Park——the world’s greatest 
natural “zoo” and the historic 
Cape, the flower garden of the 
world, 


The Cango Caves, with their fairy- 
like grottoes and the quaint rock 
paintings of ancient Bushmen are 
famous features of tourist interest. 


Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Muizenberg offer delightful sea- 
side diversions. Modern railroads, 
and motor roads, and good hotels 
assure up-to-date travel comfort. 


The climate is ideal, the natural 
scenery marvelous, and travel costs 
moderate. 


Regular agente service direct 
and via England 


South Africa 


LAND OF 1000 DELIGHTS 


Send for information, and booklet TH-7 re- 
ae. tours in Southern Africa and 
rom Capetown to Cairo 

to 
Director, South Africa Government Bureau, 
11 Broadway, 
New York City 

















Prices Include 





=Bay City, Mich. (Address nearest office nd, Ore.= 


: The ALADDIN CO.: Mail this Coupon 
) 


Send free, without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 166. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State 
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Direct fromA LADDIN MILLS tsig savings 
all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, doors, interior wood- 
work, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. 
All materials shipped in a sealed box car direct from the big Aladdin Mills by prepaid 
freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. Aladdin’s Readi-Cut System has revolutionized home 


building methods and costs. You save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. All lumber is cut-to-fit at the 
Mill on huge labor-saving machines, instead of on the job, where labor and lumber waste costs dearly. Com- 





plete instructions and drawings enable you to build 
an Aladdin yourself if you are handy with tools. 


Catalog FREE 


Return the Coupon TODAY for FREE Book 
of Aladdin Homes, Summer Cottages, Gar- 
ages, Filling Stations, Tourist Cottages and Roadside 
Stores. Overflowing with interest. A revelation 
to prospective home builders. Address nearest 
office. No obligation. Send now. 
THE ALADDIN COMPANY 








Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 









$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 














Bay City, Mich. . . Portiand, Ore. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael scavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools”’ 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 












INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS | \ 
LEXANDRI L 
\ \ HOTEL | 
SAY), it costs No MoRE TO STOP AT THE DISTINCTIVE WORLD- 
\\\\i\\ FAMOUS ALEXANDRIA THAN AT THE AVERAGE HOTEL Y 
\W RATES y] 
Single with bath #3 to #8 y/ 
\ Double with bath. #4 to #lO y 
\ \ ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY-MONTHLY 
\ AND RESIDENTIAL RATES y y 
Sy. \ The Souetie or is 
; \ TREET. an affiliated unit of The 
* . Eppley Hotel Cos 20 Hotels in 
the Middle West, Louisville. 
Ky. and Pittsburgh, Pa. & the 
i AD... 3 _ Hamilton chain of Hotels in 
; fi; ae =] California 
a goed ivy E.C.EPPLEY 
age 4 President 
USF Beier SR, CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Pe ok F h i I Vice-President and 
\ ; al cS. i 1 iy Managing Director 
Venere rip : CHICAGO OFFICE 
——— ff §20 No. Michigan Ave. 
ee wae = f } Mh Suite 422 
— =a Lape j Phone ~ Superior 44/6 
LTO /// 
mK \\ 
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on May 31. This is a play in old cos. 
tumes presented in the West Hong. 
anji temple, for which free tickets 
may be obtained. On June 5 there is 
trick riding by farmers in ancient 
costumes and armor in the morning, 
and an old style horse race in the 
afternoon at Kamingano-Shrine. And 
so it goes during the year. Each 
month has its special attractions. 
When palaces, temples, and dances 
begin to pall, there is a thrilling excur. 
sion from Kyoto down the rapids of 
the Hozu river which is one of those 
things which must be done. It takes 


about one and a fourth hours to shoot 
the rapids (cost, $9 per boat, holding 
six) and the whole affair is perfectly 
The & 
river, rushing down its rocky bed 
through splendid hills and great rocks, 
finally bears the boat to Arashyama./ 
Here, in a real Japanese tea house! 
overlooking a blue-green lake you) 
can, if you like, have a real Japanese} 


safe and full of excitement. 


luncheon. The return to Kyoto may 

be made by street car or motor. 
After Kyoto, the traveler usually 

takes one of two routes. By train, 


you may go on to Shimonosek1, where | 
ferry boats ply across the straits to) 
Fusan, Korea—if you plan to con-f 
wanderings | 
En} 
route to Shimonoseki, you must stop) 
off at Miyajima, to see the famous) 
Torii, classed by the natives them-) 
selves as one of the three sights off 
Japan. Or if it is time, you go down? 
by train to Kobe (an hour’s ride) and? 
then catch your trans-Pacific boat) 
homeward. But what is better still, 7 
if you can, take a small boat from) 
Kobe through the Inland Sea west- F 
ward to Nagasaki, and then on tof 
Shanghai. The Inland Sea is one of F 
the most renowned waterways in the | 


tinue your Oriental 
through Manchuria and China. 


world. 


It was with the deepest regret that 
poree- Our little 7 

oji, the outward F 

On the 
steerage deck below a Buddhist priest © 
was saying goodbye to some brother 7 
priests on shore in the manner of his § 
kind, which was to beat in a steady § 
dirge a sort of drum in a ra-ra-tat-tat- JJ 


I said goodbye to 
steamer pe, at 
point of the Inland Sea. 


tat rhythm until the last little bit of 


Japan had faded into the sea. Did 
he feel as mournful as I? It’s 
doubtful! : 


say A GOOD DER 












to let go of the thread when 

the spool slips out of your 

hand. There won’t be so 
many yards to rewind. 
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“ci NAME THESE 
tickets 
there is 






ancient 
orning, 
in the 
e. And 
Each 
ons. 
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MOVIE EYES! 














They’re hazel and belong to a beautiful First 







0 shoo National Pictures star who once adorned Zieg- 
: feld’s stage shows. She’s 5 ft., 5 in. tall, weighs 
10ldin 112 pounds and has blonde hair. Name below* 
rfectly F 
Thell a t 
, ! noneed nowto 
- rocks 


we have dull eyes 




















house| It’s foolish to let dull, bloodshot eyes 
€ you mar your appearance when an appli- 
panese cation or two of harmless Murine 
‘oO may! will make them bright and clear 
r «Ff again. It dissolves the dust-laden 
ally film of mucus that causes eyes to 
Isually § look dull, and quickly clears up 
train, any bloodshot condition resulting 
where | from over-use, late hours, crying 
aits toe or outdoor exposure. 60c at drug 
soak and department stores. Try it! 
lerings ; *Dorothy Mackaill 
a. Eng 
st stop yy 
amous | 
them- For Your 
hts of F FY 
. down & E S 
e)ande @™ 
“boat! QUICK SKIN 
r still, F 
fon) WHITENER 
west- © 2 é 
io o With speed that will amaze you Kremola 
ff coaxes dark skin to velvety-white love- 
ONE OF jiness. Science knows of no quicker way. 
in the), Women everywhere use this marvelous 
whitener. Get a box of Kremola at any 
hat) drug store. If it doesn’t whiten your skin 
t that 
little & to a new lovely texture, free from all 
ittle defects, your money will be refunded. 
tward—) There is nothing else like it. 
n the? If your druggist is out send name, 
priest ' address and one dollar for new-size in- 
her troductory box to Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 
rother | = Dept. 202, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., 
of his} Chicago. You will be delighted. 
teady FF 
“| « KREMOLA 
bit of F ; 
Did § 
It’s § 


Complete Your Toilet 
with 
Caticura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 4B, Malden, Mass. 


CORNS 















n 

and tender toes — relieved 
r in 1 minute by these thin,’ 
> soothing, healing pads. Safe! 


At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 


the pain is gone! 
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How to Have 
Beautiful Hands 


[IX an attractive little leaflet dis- 
tributed by the manufacturer of 
an excellent hand lotion I found these 
lines: “Hands can be wonderful at 
work and yet look lovely at play. 
They can sew, bake, mend, dust, 
sweep, wash—yet remain dainty 
enough to kiss. For it is not use but 
neglect that mars the loveliness of 
hands.” 

And neglect is just the thing of 
which we are all guilty, isn’t it? How 
many times a day we must wash our 
hands, and how carelessly we wash 
them—and still more carelessly dry 
them. Suddenly one day we realize 
that our hands look ten years older 
than the face above them, and we 
rush to the drugstore for remedies. 
The time to invest in lotions and 
creams is before the hands have been 
hardened and roughened by ordinary 
daily work. 

I have frequently heard women say, 


| “TI can’t keep my hands in good condi- 


tion. I have to have them in soapy 


| water so often, with dishwashing, and 





doing the baby’s laundering, and all.” 
As a matter of fact, it is not the soap 
that does the mischief—granted that 
the woman is intelligent enough to use 
a mild type of soap—but the long- 
continued soaking in hot water! Yet 
there is little necessity for a woman’s 
putting her hands into hot water. 
For dishes, if one is not so fortunate 
as to own an electric dishwasher, it is 
very simple to use hot water to dis- 
solve the soap—usually flaked or 
granulated soap—and then to add 
sufficient cold water to reduce the 
temperature to one of comfort. If 
the dishes have been rinsed in cold 
water immediately upon removal 
from the table, the warm suds will 
cleanse them just as effectively as 
hot suds could do, and a scalding 
rinse with clear water will finish the 
work. 

So far as laundering is concerned, 
there is even less need for putting 
one’s hands into hot water. Modern 
washing machines, both large and 
small, are so much more efficient 
than washing by hand can ever be 
that it is just silly for any woman to 
wash on the old-fashioned washboard. 
Baby’s things, one’s own silk things, 
as well as the regular household wash 
can be done almost without touching 
one’s hands to water, for a short, blunt 
wooden clothes stick will lift the wet 
clothes to the wringer or into the spin- 
ning basket of the machine. Clean 
white cotton gloves may well be worn 
while hanging the clothes on the line, 
to prevent roughening. 

I'll tell the rest next month —JEAN 
Asucrort, Beauty Editor. 


| 
| 
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do this for 


CO 


LDS 


... arink water 
and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


..and 





watch 


COLDS 
vanish! 


Your druggist has 


jars and tubes, 
30¢ and 60¢ 










TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. K23, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 
Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 





Address 





State 
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Bod ger’s 


| ices 
the most coveted 
award in the 


world 


The “Award of Merit” and gold 
medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England granted to this 
strain of Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 
is evidence of the perfection at- 
tained bythese magnificent flowers. 


The large size; fullness of petals, 
extraordinary color range and good 
keeping qualities of this ower 
have all contributed to its popu- 
larity. It has beencalled truthfully, 
“A new flower for the people.” 


Lilly’s 50c Gold Medal Zinnia 
collection contains fourteen of the 
choicest colors grown and selected 
for us by the originators. 

If you haven't received from your dealer 
a copy of the handsome 64-Page Golden 


Garden Album, write for one to The 
Chas. H. Lilly Co. , Seattle, Washington. 


LLY's 


Established 1885 





FEBRUARY 
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How One Westerner 


NNIAS. Plants Flower Seeds 


By Adelaide Ovington 


Hyery spring, here in Santa 


Barbara, we have a contest for 
“small gardens cared for by owners.” 
lor three consecutive years I have 
taken prizes with my little garden. I 
had lived here but seven months when 
I took first honorable mention. The 
following year I was awarded third 

| prize, and the year after that, second. 
The first is still kept dangling before 

| my eyes, but I mean some day to cap- 
ture it. 

I start all the plants for my garden 
in a lath house—such a tiny lath 
house, only 7 x 9 feet in size, but what 
a joy it is! Here in 
Southern Calli- 


and in nine cases out of ten the seeds- 


man is blamed when, as a matter of 


fact, it was perfectly good seed, but 
was entombed instead of planted. 
When germination starts the tiny root 
goes down and the leaves start up to 
the light. In this early stage the tiny 
plant is nourished by the food stored 
in the seed. When planted too deep 


ground where it may receive the light 
necessary for assimilating the food 
brought up by the root. 

Too thick sowing offers a fertile 
field for damping 
off, a disease that 








fornia, where the 
sunshine is so in- 
tense and the shade 
so cool, a mixture 
of the two such as 
we get in a lath 
house is just right. 
Small as my lath 
house is, it contains 
everything _neces- 
sary for successful 
gardening: a box 15 
x 30 inches for mix- 
| ing the soil; a large 
bench for trans- 
plantingand re-pot- 
ting; and a double 
row of shelves run- 
ning around the 
entire house, except 
across the door. 
This gives me ample 
room for hundreds 


are some 


Red Top 





It is ordinarily best to 
buy a good grade of 
ready-mixed grass 
If you insist on mixing 
your own, however, here 
“recipes.” 


FOR SEA SIDE LAWNS 
Mixed Bent Grass___ 
Kentucky Blue Grass 30% 
Australian Rye Grass 20% 
FOR CLAY SOILS 


Kentucky Blue Grass 50% 
Australian Rye Grass 20% 
Red Top Grass 30% 


FOR SHADY LAWNS 
Kentucky Blue Grass 30% 
40% 


al Fescue 


makes short work 
of seedlings once it 
gets a start. Room 
and ventilation are 
the preventives. 
The greatest care 
not to sow too 
thickly is required 
by the finest seeds. 
The coarse ones are 
easily regulated. 

I firm the soil in 
small seed boxes, 
sow the seed thinly, 
cover “with a thin 
layer of soil and firm 
again, then water 
with a fine spray 
so as not to waste 
the seeds. In each 
box I place a label 
with the name of 
the plant variety 


50% 














and the date of sow- 





of seedlings at a 
time. 

The proper mixture for young 
plants is one-third garden loam, one- 
third leaf mold, and one-third ‘sand. 
These three ingredients are carefully 
mixed and moistened, then they are 
ready for use. 

Now a word about how to plant 
your seed. Seed sowing looks easy 
enough to those not familiar with the 
process, but it is no child’s play if 
properly done, and proper sowing de- 
termines whether you are to have a 

| half crop, a full crop, or no crop at all. 

| One of the most frequent mistakes is 

_ too deep planting. The seed is buried, 

| not planted. The simplest rule to fol- 
low 1s to cover the seed with its own 
depth of soil. 

More seed is wasted through bad 

| sowing than from any other cause, 


ing seed. 

I now cover each box with glass. 
Over this go two layers of newspaper 
held down with stones, and the little 
seeds are left in solitude and darkness 
until they sprout. This usually takes 
from five to ten days. During this 
time they must not be allowed to dry 
out even once or they may not sprout 
at all. Nor must they be watered too 
much. 

If garden seeds do not come up the 
way they should it is almost certain to 
be your own fault. The seeds have 
probably done their best, but I should 
not be surprised to learn that you 
went out of your way to kill them. 
Quite likely you suffocated them in 
infancy. How did you do that? By 
giving them too much water and too 
little air in that stage of development. 
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Air, you must remember, is almost 
as necessary to growing seeds as it is to 
| growing children. If seeds can get no 
air they die, and this is especially true 
| when the seeds are just getting ready 
to sprout. They breathe faster then 
© and must have more air and have it 
continually. 

Many amateur gardeners seem to 
think that because some water is good 
for seeds a great deal of it is better. 
The directions on the seed envelope 
} usually say to soak the ground well 





‘ter of after the seeds have been planted. 
d, but § This is right. The seeds need a con- 
anted. |) siderable amount of water then so 
y root § that they can soak it up and get wet 
up to & enough to sprout. 
€ tiny But with most kinds of seeds this 
stored water treatment should not continue 
deep fF beyond the first two or three days 
e the after planting. As soon as the seeds 
of the | are well soaked they need less water 
light | and more air. No soil can be full of 
food §) water and of air at the same time. If 
__— you soak the ground you drive all the 
fertile § air out of it, and unless the water 
nping § drains away very rapidly indeed the 
that § sprouting seeds will be suffocated and 
work §— many of them will die. Do your soak- 
nce it § ing only on the first day or two before 
Xoom Ff the seeds have begun to sprout and 
n are & before they need quite so much air. 
Ives. It is possible, of course, to kill your 
care § seeds with too little water just as you 
too & can kill them with too much, but this 
uired [ danger of over-dryness is better under- 
eeds. § stood by everybody, even the most 
‘sare — inexperienced gardener. 
1. Seeds, you see, are a good deal like 
nil in & yourself. They must have some food 
oxes, F each day (which they will get for 
inly, |} themselves from the supply. they 
thin § carry inside their own bodies), and 
firm [} they must have some water, too, and 
yater § some air. If you give them all water 
pray — and no air they will drown just as 
raste [| surely as you would on the bottom of 
each § the sea. 
abel As soon as the seeds are up, the 
e of —} newspapers and the glass are re- 
‘iety moved, and the boxes are placed on 
sOW- shelves in the lath house. 

Water the young plants with a fine 
lass. spray whenever the surface is dry; 
aper but do not water towards night or a 
ittle large percentage of the seedlings will 
ness damp off. 
ikes Some plants, delphiniums and cine- 
this § rarias, for example, require great care 
dry § in keeping the soil just moist enough 
‘out but not a bit too wet, as they readily 

too — damp off with the slightest or no ex- 
| cuse at all. The cinerarias, being 
the § shade plants, I keep in the lath house 
n to until they are ready to put into a 
ave shady corner of the garden. 
ld Most persons make the mistake of 
you thinking that pansies, too, like shade. 
em. They do not. Set them in the garden 
) in where they will receive full sun, but 
By no reflected heat from the house. The 
too f More pansies are transplanted the 





better they seem to do, if it is done 
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Now is the time to start plan- 
ning your flower and vegetable 
garden. Mr. Lester L. Morse. 
Vice-President of the Ferry: 
Morse Seed Co., one of the first 
commercial seed growers in the 
United States, has lived and de- 
veloped seeds on the Coast all of 
his life. When you buy Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds you can buy them 
with the knowledge that they 
have been especially grown under 
the watchful care of Mr. Morse 
and his corps of seed scientists 
for maximum production with 
the climatic and soil conditions 
of the Coast. 


Ferry’s purebred Seeds may be 

a few cents higher, perhaps, than 
ordinary seeds, but the tested quality 
of purebred seeds protects your in- 
vestment of time and labor in your 
garden. Every packet sold of Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds comes from plants 
which have been repeatedly tested 
for quality for generations. These 
generations of selected plants—often 
the testing extends over a decade or 
more—assure you of success in your 
garden 
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There's q 
FERRY SEED BOX 


you! 


'é@ | 
EDS 
Parer 





There is a Ferry Seed Box near 
you in your neighborhood store, 
containing a complete assortment of 
garden and vegetable seeds. Write 
for Ferry’s Home Garden Catalog. 
Gives you many practical suggestions 
in designing and caring for a garden. 
Write to us also on any Pacific Coast 
garden problems you may have. We 
will be glad to answer them person- 
ally. Ferry-Morse Seed Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 





FERRY-MORSE SEED CG 
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175 This is the 1931 garden year- " CACALIA 
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k, combining with inspira- 
FLOWERS 
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tional and instructive advice by {3 
experts, a complete list with pict- 
ures, prices, descriptions, of ev- 
erything a home gardener needs. [-; 
It lists the tender, finely-flavored 















Table Quality ag 
Vegetables | ape : 
giving the vitamin value and min- 3-3; Cur | 
eral content of each. It describes [ 1/7 B0>, y 
2,000 different flowers, and con- 7 (gre 


tains 175 accurate color plates of 
lilies, 





annuals, perennials, 


1931 offer: The beautiful new Tas- 

sel flower, or Paintbrush (Cacalia) d 

packet 10c; catalog sent with seed or alone, free. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 60 

47 Barclay St.,NewYorkCity | 10W. Randolph St., Chicago 


roses, 











Tell Your Friends About Sunset 












KUNDERD GLADIOLI 
STAND AY od 9 


The Name is Your 
Guarantee 


By BUYING your Gladioli direct from 
Kunderd, the foremost Gladiolus Farm in 
the world, you are sure of getting the 
true varieties that have made the name 
of Kunderd internationally famous. You 
will get bulbs that bloom and produce 
large well-filled spikes of flowers. Write 
for the 1931 Kunderd Gladiolus Book— 
it’s Pres. It describes six hundred kinds 
and shows 52 in natural colors. Kunderd’s 
quality seeds are also listed. Please 
use the coupon below. 










A. E. KUNDERD 
193 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind, U.S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me the FREE 1931 Kunderd 
Gladiolus Book. 
St. or R. F. D. 


Name. 





City Stgte 











Loma 
makes grass 


grow thicker 
—greener 





... vegetables bigger 
flowers more bloom-full 


peel NOW your grass is hungry— 
struggling to get a root-hold. So feed 
it with Loma, and, in a week or ten days, 
it will be a thick, velvety carpet of green. 
Feed Loma to your vegetables—they’ll grow 
bigger, better, faster. Loma will make an 
amazing difference in your flowers, too. 
You'll have earlier, more abundant blooms, 
bigger, sturdier plants. 


Léma is the complete plant food for all 
plant life. Clean, odorless, and easy to use. 
Dealers in lawn, garden and florists’ supplies 
have Loma in convenient-sized packages, 
also the Loma spreader for larger areas. 
oe Corporation, 61 Broadway, New 
York & 


The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 


Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
290 First Street 


San Francisco, California 


Loma 
For lawns, flowers, 


vegetables and 
potted plants 
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while they are small. Some growers 
give pansies three or four shifts. 

When the plants in my lath house 
are large enough—that is, when they 
are showing two leaves besides. the 
seed leaves—they are transplanted 
two inches apart in “flats,” and kept 
in the lath house for another week, or 
until they recover from the trans- 
planting. Then the flats are moved 
outside into the sunshine so that the 
plants may “harden off,” and there 
they remain until they are the right 
size to be transplanted to the garden. 

As I put out each plant I cover it 
with a paper cap or a strawberry box 
to protect it from the sun. I leave the 
covering on all day, but take it off at 
night so that the plant may “breathe.” 
This I continue ‘a three or four days, 
or until the plant no longer wilts when 
the sun strikes it, and my garden is 
started. Just a word about watering. 
Don’t give your garden a shower-bath 
with the hose every day or two. It 
hardens and packs the ground while 
the roots may be suffering for moisture. 
Irrigate less often but thoroughly. 


For Rock Gardens 


(Continued from page 15) 

The dwarf forms of annual phlox 
can just be mentioned. Sow them in 
spring and avoid mixtures, which are 
not desirable for this purpose. Portu- 
laca might be considered where there 
is sandy soil and lots of sunshine; it 
is really better in mass than as indi- 
vidual plants in a rock garden. The 
annual silenes are brilliant dwarfs, 
generally with pink or rose flowers. 





| garden is colorful, so are less valuable. 








They bloom in spring when the rock 


More important because it flowers 
all summer and fall from a spring 
sowing is Tagetes signata pumila, a 
little member of the marigold family 
not too gardenesque for this place. 
The dwarf forms of viscaria, in pink, 
carmine, blue and white are even 
more valuable for summer flowers, 
and deserve trial for their light growth 
and pleasant colors. But for something 
really new, if you can get the seed, 
sow Ursinia anethoides, from South 
Africa, which has much in common 
with Dimorphoteca aurantiaca, but 
keeps its flowers open even after the 
sun has left. Don’t forget the violas, 
many of which are practically annuals! 
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These Will Grow UV 
in Shade 


Lily-of-the-valley 
Anemones 


Begonias 








Cinerarias 1 


\ 








Forget-me-nots 


Violets Ferns 
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BEAUTIFUL 


a 









Special introductory price 
makes it possible for every 
' western home to enjoy 

mmm ¥ these beautiful new shrubs, 
BEAUTY auae (illustrated) attains a height of 8 ft, 
having long arching branches, covered in Spring with clusters of 
small tubular flowers, making the bush a cloud of delicate pink. 
KOREAN SPIREA, an extremely hardy and wonderful 
grower. Large dome-shaped clusters of white flowers, distinctly 
“eye-marked’’ and larger than common Bridal Wreath. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


FREE 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
AND PLANTING GUIDE 
listing finest selections of roses, general 
nursery stock and wide selection of 
Perennials and Rock Garden 
Plants. Sent free, whether you order 

or not. Use the coupon. 

L. E. INGOLDSBY NURSERY, Lindsay, Calif. | 
Please send shrub offer. OI enclose $2. 4 
OG I will pay postman. 0 Send catalogue only. © 





3% 
% 























CL dagueby Nene) 
LINOSAY CALIF 




























THIS YEAR...) 


have that Water Garden) 


#34 Start SIMPLY, if you MUST— but | 
* enjoy a Water ‘Garden THIS YEAR F 
Besides the novelty, it will be)” 
the beauty spot of your whole | °”— 
garden. + An interesting | 
Water Garden may be 
simply a wooden tub sunk 
in the ground—in a set- 
ting of irregular rocks and 

















y flowers. Then COLOR 
— with gorgeous Water Lil- 
ies blooming all 





long. # Our 1931 catalog—40 pages of water 
lily lore illustrated in colors—presents the fruits 
of over half a century's experience (since 1876) with in- 
structions for building several kinds of Water Gardens. 
Our 15 acres of pools contain by far the most conta 
collection of water lilies in existence. Our lilies will 
thrive anywhere i in the U.S. or Canada. We guarantee 
SAFE delivery. Water Gardens cost as little as $3 post- 
paid to your door. Write for free catalog. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-21 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


RO tn, ES at new low prices 


Strong budded roses . . . extra good roots. . . new 
varieties, and old favorites . . "Se plants and col- 
lections at special low prices—are described in our 
1931 catalog of roses and other plants. Grown in our 
large nurseries in California’s rose center. Satisfied 
customers everywhere. 

Mailed Free—a postal brings it. 


San Fernando Nursery Co.:, Box Z-1. San Fernando, Calif. 







































































Rarest New and Finest Old : 
° e 3 
d Ww 
Dahlias and Gladiolus ||| | = 
from a Western Grower and Originator of 
International Repute. Write for free illus- | 
trated catalog. 

Originator and Grower o: 
mitecanspaing ae veri > 
645 mont Ave. rkeley, i =—_— 

ae a 

TIME COUNTS in applying for 

P ATEN T patents. Send sketch or model for YO U 
instructions or write for free book, ““How to Obtaina §— Every wes 
Patent” and “Record of Invention” form. No charge § berries. Se 
for information on how to proceed. Clarence A. rarition; 
O’Brien, Regis‘ered Patent Attorney, 200-B Security fF “¢ "Ut tre 
Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washing- RICI 
ton, D. C. P. 0. Box 
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. This beautiful 
illustrated catalog 











oo mail the coupon below and 
receive your copy of Germain’s 1931 
catalog. 






It contains 116 pages of the finest flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants, bulbs, shrubs 
and trees that horticultural science can 
produce. All are carefully grown and se- 
lected at Germain’s Seed Farms—famous 
for quality seeds since 1871. 









This valuable catalog also contains ex- 
pert instructions for planting and caring 
for your garden. 








Send for yours today. It is absolutely 
free. Mail the coupon now! 


ERMAINS 


Growers of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
Horzicultural specialties since 1871 






4 





GERMAIN SEED AND PLANT COMPANY, 
741-47 Terminal St., Los Angeles, California 

Please send me without cost your new 1931 
catalog. 














State. 

















SEND for THESE 


vigorous, Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers. Make 
your garden a glorious 
spot of color this year. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


PACIFIC COLLECTION $2.75 
6 dahlias originated in Oregon, worth $5.60, sent postpaid 
for $2.75. All large, fine cut flower varieties. nee Price 
Mrs. Irene Taf, P., Wine, toned 3. 
Glendenning, D., Glowing crimson 75 
Crown Point, C., sa pays “a 1. 
Embiem, D., nt yellow LL 
Elizabeth White, H.C., ‘Coral and salmon e 
Marcella Gill, D., Sea-shell rose 
Total value —___ “$5.60 
BRILLIANT DAHLIA COLLECTION $2.60 
12 brilliant ye flower sorts, worth $5.85, sent postpaid for = 60. All have 
stems, bloom freely and last well “yee cut. We use 
these varieties for our florist 


Rsesnesi 





Champagne, me Golden champagne 2 $ .75 
Dream, D., Salmon pink ELLA 35 
Eldorado, D.. Giant vivid gold - Saas — 





ui ‘evis, ji aes 
Betty Austin, C., Yellow and carmine a 
Tetal valae 










We are the largest growers of Dahlias 
west of the Mississippi. Send for catalog _., 











—— PLANTS 


Every western family should grow some of these wonderful 
berries. Send for Free Catalogue listing these and other good 
Varieties; also asparagus, rhubarb and best varieties of fruit 
and nut trees. 

a NURSERY & BERRY GARDENS) 
Chino, Calif. 


P. 0. Box 2 
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Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


ROM now on for three or four 

months is seed planting time. 
Hardy varieties of flowers such as 
sweet peas, nasturtiums, snapdragons, 
poppies and wild flowers go in this 
month in open ground. (It is impos- 
sible to give exact planting dates 
which apply to all parts of the West, 
but if you study western seed cata- 
logues, you will find this information.) 
When sowing seeds in the open, be 
sure that the ground is finely pulver- 
ized. Cover seeds very lightly. 
Water with a fine spray. 


tk Fk & 

Most seeds, particularly the tender 
varieties, are best started indoors, a 
practice which produces early bloom. 
Read “How I Plant Seeds,” on page 
54. These directions apply whether 
the seeds are started in the lath house 
or in boxes in the house. When 
transplanting seedlings to the garden, 
allow each plant plenty of room. Buy 
good seeds always. 

t 

Everyone can have a window box 
garden. Did you know that boxes 
may now be purchased knocked down, 
all ready to be assembled at home? 
Most florists now sell bags of dirt 
properly mixed for window boxes. 
A new note in window boxes is to 
set pots and all into the empty boxes, 
using damp peat moss in and around 
the pots. Speaking of window boxes, 
do try begonias this year. The bulbs 
may be planted this month or next. 
They like partial shade. 


t - §& 

A Sunset friend from Waterloo, 
Oregon, writes, “We have a rhodo- 
dendron started after the third trial 
with this shrub, and this is the way 
we did it. Ours is a small one, 15 or 
18 inches high. We dug a large hole 
and buried several good handfuls of 
pine needles in it and added a handful 
of alum before setting the plant. We 
set the roots carefully, watered i 
regularly and it is doing fine. The pine 
needles and the alum make the soil 
acid which is what this plant likes.” 


I Substitutes for j 
Grass 

English Ivy 

Vinca Lippia 
Creeping Lantana 

Native Beach Strawberry 2 

Mesembryanthemums \/ 














Gazania 
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A WATER LILY 
POOL for your 
Garden ~ ~ ~ 


EW beauty, gorgeous 
new colors, exquisite fragrance fe 
and fascinating new interest may be #’ 
added to your garden by addition of 
a Water Lily Pool. 


In every garden, large or small, there is 
room for a Water Lily Pool, or at least a 
simple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful 
effects can be achieved quickly and with 
little effort or expense. 

You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool this 
summer if you will plan now. No garden 
is modern without one. 


1931” Collection Water Lilies $5. 


Five day and night-blooming Water Lilies. 
All full petaled flowers of perfect form, 
each a different color. An excep- $ 
tional value, all for . .... .- 


Tricker Quartette... All for $8.50 


Comanche, bronze and crimson; Juno, large 
white night bloomer; Mrs. itaker, 
gigantic blue; Laydekeri Purpurea, $© 50 
rosy crimson. All 4 for......... 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or plant a tub 
garden. Describes our immense collection of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic plants. Many illustrated in nat- 
ural colors. Gives cultural directions. Write for 
Free copy. 





Combination Fish Collection 
12 common goldfishes; 2 Calico or Ging- 
ham fishes; 6 each of Tadpoles, Jap Snails, 
Ramshorn Snails; 2 Clams; pair American 


“= 


Salamanders; Shipping hamid 
All for 


a6 ne - 6 a. e “es 








Wm. Tricker inc. 
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HE month of February is 
We like it. It is the season of 


short and snappy. 
green hills and golden poppies; it is the birth month 
of famous men and women, with corresponding fes- 
tivities; it is a time of rejoicing for employees who 
are paid on a monthly basis. 

In these offices we celebrate this particular February 
because it marks the second birthday of the new 


Sunset. To be sure, the magazine has been known 

to many of you for more than thirty years, first as a 
publicity medium for the Southern Pacific ‘Company 
and later as a general western magazine under 
private ownership. The new Sunset, however, with 
its breezy, concise information about Ww estern homes, 
western gardens, western foods and vacation ideas 
for westerners, did not come into the magazine 
world until February, 1929. This is our birthday. 


For many years it has been Mr. Lane’s conviction 
that families who live in the West are entitled to a 
special magazine—a magazine which will tell you 
how and when to plant flowers in your garden; how 
to build homes that fit into western landscapes; how 
to decorate those homes artistically; how to cook all 
the delicious western food products; where to go for 
vacations and week-end trips—in short, a magazine 
built just for westerners. Each month when we put 
together the new issue we are more convinced than 
ever before that there is a need for just such a mag- 
azine here in the West, and that SuNsET is it. Evi- 
dently you feel as we do about it, for during the past 
two years SuNsET’s circulation has grown aa 
125,000 to more than 200,000, and more than 9,000 
of you have written direct to the editorial depart- 
ment, telling us how much you like the magazine 
and passing along ideas to others of the SuNSET 
family. 


If we were to tell you all of the good ideas stored up 
for you in the 1931 Sunsert’s (our third year) it 
would take several pages like this Adios, so we shall 
discuss but one of many features—vacation cabins. 
You will recall that last month under the title, 
“Cabin Ideas,” we showed nine types of vacation 
cottages, and a plan for a cabin kitchen. There are 
two more cabin plans in this February issue. Next 
month Ronald G. Davis tells how to build a cabin 
fireplace of stone. In April, the cabin itself will be 
of stone, with complete directions for building. 
Later, more plans will be shown, making in the 
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course of the year a complete book on cabin planning 
and building, a book that comes to you a chapter at 
a time. 

| 

It’s time to sing the spring song, “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are.” What are you planning 
to do this year to make your home more cheerful, 
happier place in which to live? Will you add another 
bathroom; paint the porch furniture; build a fish 
pond; buy a new chesterfield for the living room, 
slipcovering the old one for the boy’s den; or what? 
Remember that this is the bargain time of the decade 
and that all buying speeds up better times for all. 
Remember too, that to help you with your modern- 
izing and home improvement problems Sunset has 
expert consultants on its editorial staff. Write us 
freely of your problems. 


While we are on the subject of home beautifying, we 
want to tell you of something new in decorative 
panels for walls. Murals have always been in high 
favor, but often the cost is prohibitive. Extra-fine 
photographs of appropriate subjects are now being 
enlarged and used effectively, and quite inexpen- 
sively, in decorative screens and wall panels. Can 
you imagine, for instance, a man’s library with 
murals (perhaps personally photographed) of his 
favorite fishing and hunting haunts, or a paneled 
screen picturing one’s own foreign travels? If you 
are interested in investigating the possibility of 
using photographic murals in your home, let us 
know and we will tell you of a free booklet on the 
subject. 


Without going into an economic discussion, we know 
that many of you individually, and in your clubs 
and organizations, are doing much to help others at 
this particular time. Perhaps we can work with you 
on this. The new Sunset with its inspirational 
editorial program is as yet unknown to many Pacific 
Coast families who would welcome such a magazine. 
After reading your copy this month, show it to two 
or three friends and neighbors who are interested in 
subjects such as are discussed in Sunset. If they 
like the magazine send their subscriptions directly 
to us (the editors), collecting one dollar for one year 
or two dollars for three years. We shall return a 
liberal per cent of what you collect—for donation to 
your pet charity’s fund for the needy.—The Editors. 
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““Fee:! your plants,’’ say the 3,000,000 

= who now know the secret of new, 

} amazing garden results. 

| And Vigoro, the complete, bal- 
} anced plant food, is their choice. 

With new certainty it brings larger, 

colorful blooms, and more of them. 
Flourishing green lawns that are more 
velvety. Leafier shrubs and trees. And 
earlicr vegetables. 

| All at an average cost of 10 to 20 

cents for every hundred square feet! 


a 
~ 


And Vigoro is clean, odorless, easy 
to use. Just read directions, apply 
evenly, wet down. 

Vigoro promotes early, vigorous 
growth, produces stronger root sys- 
tems, increases resistance to disease, 
and helps choke out weeds. 

Vigoro, developed by Swift & Com- 
pany, contains a// the food elements 
plants need for finest growth. 

Vigoro comes in 100, §o and 25 
pound bags. Also in 5 pound and 12 
ounce packages for house plants and 
window boxes. Order enough now 
loreverything you grow. 


Swift & Company 
Los Angeles, California 


FREE—‘‘Gardening Suc- 
cess,’ an interesting and 
helpful booklet written by 
Dr. J. F. Fonder. 
ADDRESS—Swift & Com- 
pany, 4132 Packers Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


TEN CENTS brings you 
aspecial edition of Dr. H. 
B. Siems’ new book, ‘‘For 
Better Lawns and Gar- 
dens." A complete, prac- 
tical gardening guide. 
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The beautiful Atwater Kent Estate, Bar Harbor, Maine. (Natural color 
photograph) ‘‘Vigoro assures us larger blooms and foliage of healthy color,” 
writes Liston W. Mayo, Gardener. 


IGORO 


Get Vigoro where you buy lawn and garden supplies Complete plant food for lawns, flowers, gardens, shrubs, trees 


A product of Swift & Company 





balance monthly 


FOR CRANE _. 
PLUMBING & HEATING 


FULLY INSTALLED 


IVING the health and 

cleanliness that are the 
best beauty secrets of all, 
modern plumbing and heat- 
ing have enabled the modern 
woman to cultivate fully the 
personal charm that is her 
birthright. Bringing new 
beauty to bathroom and 
kitchen, they have incalcu- 
lably assisted her in her first 











mission ... the making of a 
delightful home. Relieving 
her of drudgery, they have 
given her a new freedom. 
Are you and your family 
sharing fully in these bene- 
fits? You can. You can have a 
hathroomthatyouare 
proud ofandthat your 


friends admire. You 





Hard water is turned into 
soft, automatically, by 
this Crane-Warlo Electro- 
Matic Water Softener. 
Supplies plenty for aver- 
age homes, without any 
trouble on your part. 





can have a 

kitchen that is 

a pleasure to 

work in. You 

can have plen- 

tiful hot water 

at any hour of 

day or night from a Crane 
Automatic Water Heater; 
soft water from an automatic 
Crane-Warlo Water Softener; 
the even healthful heat of 
radiator heating; winter air 
always kept moist and health- 
ful by a Doherty- 

Brehm Humidifying 
Radiator. You can 

have any or all 

among a hundred 

new plumbing and 
heatingideas. Select 


materials for small 


home or large from the com- 
plete Crane line. Their price 
will be what you can afford 
to pay. Their dependability 
is backed by a 76-year repu- 
tation. Every dollar invested 
will markedly increase the 
selling value of your property. 
Pay nothing until every- 
thing is installed 
And you pay nothing until 
the improvements are fully 


The automati 
Doherty-Breh 
Humidifying 
Radiator fo 
any radiuto 
heated house 
Banishes d 
winter air 


Benefits healt 


installed. Then pay only 10% 
down, the balance monthl 
over as long as two years 
underthe Crane Budget Pla 
Why wait to moderni 
your plumbing and heating 
Visit the nearby Crane Ex 
hibit Rooms now. See before 
buying. Choose exactly the 


equipment that fits yout 


needs. For purchase and 


thoroughly satisfactory im 
stallation, consult a Crané 
Qualified Contractor- Dealer 
always a highly skilled reg 
istered or licensed mastef 


plumber or heating contractot 


‘CRANE’ 


FixTuREsS, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 23 W. agth St., New York 
Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 


An Exhibit Room in Print 


Homes or CoMFORT 
is a 96-page guide- 
book tomodernplumb- 
ing. Itis yours for the 
asking. Write for it. 
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